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EDITORIALS 


The Prayer Above All Prayers A year ago one of God's servants 
was lying in a hospital bed await- 


ing surgery. He told his son that his meditations and prayers invariably 
brought him, as he put it, “to the prayer above all prayers: ‘God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” This prayer was in his heart and on his lips as he went to 
surgery. This was his petition as he entered the dark valley and approached 
the blinding glory of his coronation. 

As we ponder on our Lord’s bitter suffering and death during the Lenten 
season of 1957, and as we lead our members down the Via Dolorosa to Gol- 
gotha, our aim in retelling this sacred story should be this, that we lead the 
people of God and the strangers in our midst “to the prayer above all prayers”:. 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

If we are to be God’s instruments to that end, our Lenten teaching and 
preaching must center in the Christ of Calvary and point to the great love 
of God manifest there. Certainly, the Cross stands as an awful condemnation 
of man and his sin. One understanding look at the bleeding and dying Savior 
forces us to cry: “I have sinned against God and am no more worthy to be 
called His son.” The Cross is terrifying. It speaks of death. 

But, much more, it speaks of life. The Cross proclaims peace and pardon 
to the penitent. It draws us, like a powerful magnet, into the forgiving arms 
of our Father in heaven, and urges us to cry with confidence: “God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” 

He will be merciful, for He is merciful. 

“Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, because His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” Therefore let us pray “the prayer above all prayers” with our 
eyes on an all-sufficient Savior! M. L. K. 


Reflections on the News A Congressional subcommittee published 
its conclusion to a study it conducted on 


the success of integration in District of Columbia schools. Conclusion and 
recommendation: “Abolish integration, go back to a dual system.” It is prob- 
ably safe to state that nothing will be done about the suggestion. If not, what 
will happen? There will be a continuation of the shift in the racial ratio of 
the population in our nation’s capital. More private schools will be estab- 
lished. Some parents will attempt to enroll their children in parochial schools 
for purposes other than those for which these schools were established. 
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In an unprecedented action at its December convention the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a practical program on how scientists shall exercise their voice, vote, 
or veto power on social issues. So far this organization has meticulously 
avoided involvements of this nature. However, the effect of scientific dis- 
coveries on social issues has become so pronounced that scientists apparently 
feel they are remiss in their duties if they do not offer expert judgment in 
that area. A person wonders how the scientists would feel if the social-studies 
experts would become involved in their affairs. 

% % * 


A new low was reached when Rep. Paul Schenck rose in the House of 
Representatives to pay tribute to Gilson Wright, teacher of English at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. The legislator was impressed with the professor's 
idea of taking shiny, new American pennies to Europe and distributing them 
to urchins in England, France, Spain, and Italy. The professor is quoted as 
saying: “For every penny we gave away, we made a youthful friend for the 
United States.” It is an opinion that Congress is already squandering many 
millions of dollars annually on the basis of false concepts of human relation- 
ships without having professors encourage them. 


* So & 


Statistics which pertain to population increases in our country and the 
demands which will be made of the schools are staggering. A big problem 
now is, “How will all this be financed?” Taxes are already close to, or in, 
the danger zone. If so many of the taxes were not so subtly hidden, there 
probably would already be something approaching a tax revolt. Society is 
willing to pay dearly for a product if it is convinced that it is getting a good 
return on its investment. Up to this time, “schools are good for you” was 
a satisfactory statement. However, as monetary demands increase, something 
more definitive will have to be offered. The Lutheran constituency also will 
ask, “Are the results worth the investment?’ This may be a good thing. Per- 
haps the concentration of effort will then be on efficiency rather than publicity. 
More attention will then be paid to the ingredients of the cake rather than 
to the frosting. H. G. 


Summer School a Must Graduation from an accredited college is 
rapidly becoming the minimum standard 


requirement for teachers in the various states. Because of the general teacher 
shortage there are still a considerable number of teachers in the service who 
are short of that requirement. State departments of public instruction want 
to retain the services of these teachers but urge them not to delay meeting 
the minimum standards. In some of the states real pressure is brought to bear 
on the still uncertificated teachers. 
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Recently the division of teacher education and certification of the depart- 
ment of public instruction in one of the states took a significant step. It an- 
nounced that also teachers serving in private schools who are still short of 
the minimum standards required of public school teachers should lose no time 
meeting these standards. It stipulated that these teachers acquire a specified 
number of semester hours of credit each year in order to retain their status 
and that of the schools which they serve. The needed training is to be secured 
through approved programs of teacher education in accredited colleges until 
state accreditation requirements have been met. The announcement further- 
more stipulated that these teachers select “parent” institutions or colleges, 
where their work would be continued from year to year under specific direc- 
tion on an approved program toward certification. 

Qualification for teaching in a Lutheran school requires first of all under- 
standing of the purpose and the need of Christian training of youth and 
a motivation by one’s love for the cause. A Christian teacher in a Christian 
school must furthermore be well grounded in the fundamental doctrines of 
Holy Writ and be acquainted with the Scriptural principles and subject mat- 
ter essential for effective training of youth. However, in addition to these basic 
qualifications, proficiency in teaching makes professional training of a teacher 
indispensable. When public authorities set professional standards for those 
who teach in the schools of the community, the Lutheran teachers in such 
a community consider it their obligation to conform to the requirements. 

To meet the needs of those teachers in our schools who are still short of 
certification requirements by the church or the state, summer school facilities 
have been provided. The constantly increasing enrollment of teachers in our 
summer schools in recent years is evidence that these schools are appreciated. 
Teachers who enroll show commendable interest in their professional growth 
and are making efforts to meet the rising standards for teacher training. 

Summer schools for Lutheran teachers are not a recent development in our 
Synod. The beginning was made more than twenty-five years ago at River 
Forest under the able direction of Prof. W. O. Kraeft; and he is still in charge 
of that phase of Concordia’s training program. Since that time our Seward 
Concordia has likewise provided summer school facilities for teachers. Both 
schools have increasing summer enrollments from year to year. Since River 
Forest and Seward are “parent” institutions for perhaps the majority of our 
undertrained teachers, their attendance at these synodical summer schools is 
changing from a heretofore voluntary effort to a must. Teachers will, upon 
application to either one of the teachers colleges, find competent advice and 
guidance available for a needed summer school program. 

The provision of summer school facilities at our teachers colleges for 
needed in-service training of Lutheran teachers is a noteworthy feature in the 
development of the special teacher-training program in our Synod, of which 
this year marks the centennial. uk 
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Curriculum Revision Curriculum studies are blossoming out these 
days like new hats in an Easter parade. Synod- 
ical officials are wrapping up a study of the ministerial-training curriculum. 
The Board for Parish Education is reworking the course of study for Lu- 
theran schools. The teachers colleges are working on a revision of their offer- 
ings in preparation for graduate work. The Lutheran high schools and grade 
schools are scrutinizing what they teach in the hope of improving their pro- 
gram to meet the needs of their charges. 
Why all this shuffling of programs and rattling around of courses? What 
causes the uneasiness and the squirming urge to rethink and restudy what 
the schools are teaching? 


Maybe the schools have tried too much? Are they operating on the assump- 
tion that they can do everything better than the home, the church, or the 
community? Do they expect to turn out, after only a few years of basic train- 
ing in the college, five-star generals in the teaching profession or in the 
ministry? 

Sometimes the assumption seems to be made that graduates from the pro- 
fessional schools of Synod are to be shiny new automobiles or whirring mix- 
masters, the latest thing in technological engineering. From each one, because 
he is new and just off the assembly line, we expect the latest technological 
efficiency. He will be good, it is assumed, because he is new. 

This assumption will also cause us to look at the older models of pastors 
and teachers in the field as if they were secondhand goods. We look them 
over with a calculating eye to estimate their trade-in value. And, of course, 
nobody wants to be caught with a 1929 Essex in 1957. 

All schools are charged with the responsibility of training each student 
well enough to assume the role he is next required to play in his develop- 
ment. If he is expected to take charge of a classroom, the school from which 
he graduates must give him training enough to begin his work and plan his 
future program. This presupposes that the broad outlines of the occupation 
or profession have been given him in school; details will be filled in as he 
teaches. He comes into the classroom with a broad fund of subject-matter 
information and the basic communication skills. He comes equipped with 
enough theory about teaching methods, or at least an idea about where he 
can find some information on teaching methods that have been given him, 
so that he can adapt to his present situation what he knows. He will have 
been told by this time that no school can give him a cookbook big enough 
to provide him with a recipe for every teaching situation. 

When the teacher knows what he must accomplish, he will reach into his 
store of method theory and come up with the “how-to-do-it” for each occa- 
sion. But until that occasion arises, he will feel no need for knowing how to 
handle it. Obviously, then, as he conscientiously does his work, he will find 
more effective ways of doing a good job. This constant practice and revision 
no college can give him. This process of maturing in the profession repre- 
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sents the difference between the experienced and competent, on the one 
hand, and the newcomer to the profession, on the other. It also highlights 
the area for which the school cannot take responsibility. Obviously, therefore, 
curriculum makers cannot write it into the school program. 

If our curriculum planners want to do the schools a favor, they will care- 
fully determine the goals they want to be reached and then arrange the 
courses accordingly. This procedure is an absolute necessity if school admin- 
istrators are to remain sane and the schools are not expected to do too much. 


jee: 


Only the Little Ones Almost apologetically she said, “Oh, I teach 

only the little ones.” This teacher, represent- 
ing hundreds like her, sounds almost like the mother who says, “Oh, I’m just 
a housewife.” Somehow, somewhere these individuals have been conditioned 
to assume that their importance as teachers or mothers depends on the chron- 
ological age of the young people for whom they are responsible. 

To some teachers, working with very young children presents a challenge 
and an opportunity to use native intelligence and a high degree of human 
understanding and adaptability. To others it is merely a duty to be performed 
with a sense of virtuous endurance or even martyrdom. To still others this 
business of teaching in a primary school is a routine to be tolerated with the 
hope of “promotion” to a “higher” level of education. This idea has been 
created and fastened by public opinion, which regards teaching in kinder- 
garten and primary grades as little more than “group baby sitting.” Parents 
are insulted if their daughters (or sons?) with an academic or a professional 
degree are even asked to teach within this “lower” level. 

Thus the stage is set for passive, if not active, teacher resistance to teach- 
ing only the little ones. 

On the other hand, the teacher may really permit her native intelligence 
to function in approaching this situation. She will regard the teaching of small 
children as a challenge which demands the most intelligent, the most highly 
trained, and the most “human” persons available. Teachers of the very young 
play a major part in forming basic attitudes and habits, which help to de- 
termine life directions as these youngsters become adults. First impressions 
received in early childhood frequently characterize subsequent learnings, 
although the learner is unaware of the process. If you teach “only the little 
ones,” thank God for the opportunity, and ask for His direction and blessing 
in your continuous effort to measure up to the task. A.V. M. 


CORRECTION 


In Vol. 92, No. 6, p. 284, col. 2 below for “raised to two stories and made 
into two rooms” read “raised [a little higher off the ground] and made into two 
rooms.” 


Enriching the Religion Curriculum of Lutheran 
Elementary Schools 


DonaLp A. JANSSEN 


During the past decade much prog- 
ress has been made in the improve- 
ment of the teaching of religion in 
Lutheran elementary schools. This 
progress has involved a gradual tran- 
sition from a strictly subject-matter 
curriculum, with its traditional forms 
of methodology, to a curriculum 
based on the unit method of teaching. 
Stimulation for this progress came 
from several sources: higher educa- 
tion standards for leaders in Christian 
education, experimentation on the 
part of Lutheran teachers with cor- 
relation and the unit method of teach- 
ing, the publication of courses of 
study which suggested utilization 
of the unit method of teaching, the 
publication of several books advocat- 
ing various correlations, and the use 
of the unit method in the teaching 
of religion. The progress which has 
been, and is being, made toward cur- 
riculum improvement in the teaching 
of religion is under the guidance 
of the Board for Parish Education. 


The board, together with its staff 
of professionally trained educators, 
made the initial step of progress with 
the publication of the General Course 
of Study for Lutheran Elementary 
Schools in 1943.1. The publication 
of H. J. Boettcher’s book Instructor’s 
Manual for Luther's Small Catechism 
gave further impetus to the use of the 


1 The Board of Christian Education, 
General Course of Study for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1943), pp. 4—84. 


unit method in the teaching of reli- 
gion.? The next step toward the im- 
provement of the teaching of religion 
in Lutheran elementary schools was 
made through a workshop held at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., in the summer of 1949. The 
purpose of this workshop was to 
study the teaching of religion in Lu- 
theran schools and to make sugges- 
tions for improving it. The results 
of this workshop were edited by 
Mr. Wm. A. Kramer and were pub- 
lished for use by religious educators 
in a book entitled Religion in Lu- 
theran Schools.2 Further progress to- 
ward unit teaching of religion in Lu- 
theran schools was made with the 
appearance of the Teacher's Manual 
for the Concordia Primary Religion 
Series, which was published in 1950.4 
This book outlined units for teaching 
the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament in two-year cycles —the Old 
Testament one year and the New 
Testament the following year. Each 
unit was to be taught for a week, 
with variations for use in Grades One, 
Two, and Three. The units were de- 
signed and based on A Child’s Gar- 
den of Bible Stories, A Child’s Garden 


2-H. J. Boettcher, Instructor's Manual 
for Luther's Small Catechism (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1946). 

3 Religion in Lutheran Schools (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949). 

4 Frank H. Colba and William A. Kramer, 
Teacher's Manual for Concordia Primary 
Religion Series (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1950). 
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of Prayer, published in 1948, and 
A Child’s Garden of Song, published 
in 1949. The first of a series of units 
for the teaching of religion in the in- 
termediate and upper grades of Lu- 
theran elementary schools was pub- 
lished in the fall of 1955. Additional 
units in this series were published and 
ready for use when school opened in 
1956 or will be ready when school 
opens in 1957. These units are also 
published by Concordia Publishing 
House under the auspices of the 
Board for Parish Education. If they 
are used successively in Grades 4 to 8, 
they will enable the school to cover 
the chief doctrines of the Bible and 
the Six Chief Parts of Luther’s Small 
Catechism twice during the last five 
years of school. 

The units described in the preced- 
ing paragraph have objectives for 
each unit, stated content to be cov- 
ered, suggested learning activities, 
and various evaluative devices. De- 
votions and audio-visual aids for use 
with the units are also suggested. 

As stated above, much progress has 
been made in improving the religion 
curriculum for Lutheran elementary 
schools. The end result of this prog- 
ress is the formulation of units for 
use in all grades. There will be nat- 
ural revisions as each unit is used 
and evaluated. Those who have used 
the suggested units found them dy- 
namic. In the teaching of religion, 
as in the teaching of any other sub- 
ject, the curriculum must be con- 
stantly revised and improved. It is 
the purpose of this article to suggest 
some ways in which the religion cur- 
riculum for Lutheran elementary 
schools may be enriched. 
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OBJECTIVES TOWARD ENRICHMENT 

1. To provide activities which will 
further help the child to reach the 
general objectives of Christian 
education.® 

. To develop activities which will 

make the content of religious in- 
struction more meaningful. 

3. To provide activities which will 
acquaint the child with the Bible 
and encourage Bible study. 

4. To provide activities which will 
stimulate further learning. 

5. To develop activities which will 
further the interest created by the 
unit method of teaching religion. 

6. To provide activities which will 
help develop spiritual understand- 
ing and growth. 


bo 


7. To provide activities which will 
help develop aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. 

8. To provide activities which will 
increase missionary consciousness 
and create in the child a desire 
to spread the Word of God. 

9. To develop activities which will 
help the child to live his religion 
and to demonstrate his faith in God 
through acts of charity and good 
works, which are a result of his 
faith. 

CONTENT 
Age level of materials and activities 
used in teaching is of primary con- 
cern in any educational endeavor. 


5 The general objectives of Christian ed- 
ucation referred to in objective 1 are those 
formulated by the workshop held at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
in the summer of 1949. These objectives 
appear on pp.15,16 of the published re- 
port entitled “Religion in Lutheran Schools.” 
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This is especially true if the aims, 
or objectives, are to be accomplished. 
If this is important in other areas 
of education, it is even more impor- 
tant in religious education, because 
religion involves emotional learnings 
in addition to understandings, inter- 
ests, appreciations, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge to be gained. 
Emotional stimuli are either pleasant 
or unpleasant. The activities which 
will enrich the religion curriculum 
must be pleasing to the child if re- 
ligion is going to have a place of value 
in later life. In order to please, these 
activities must be adjusted to the age 
level of the child. 

' Enrichment activities must serve 
a worthwhile purpose. In the teach- 
ing of religion these activities must 
be Scriptural. They should be based 
on the Word of God, and they should 
serve a purpose directly or indirectly 
related to God’s Word. 

Christian growth must be an objec- 
tive of every enrichment activity 
in the religion curriculum. The activ- 
ity should provide growth in under- 
standing, knowledge, and judgment; 
growth in appreciations, attitudes, in- 
terests, motives, ideals, and character; 
or growth in God-pleasing conduct 
and habits. In other words, a justifi- 
able enrichment activity would stimu- 
late progress in intellectual and spir- 
itual growth and in sanctification, or 
conformity to God’s will. 

The interests of the learner must 
also be one of the criteria when plan- 
ning enrichment activities connected 
with the religion curriculum. The 
activity must take into consideration 
the learner’s special needs and inter- 
ests. It must also motivate him to take 
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an interest and to recognize the value 
of the activity if it is deemed neces- 
sary for his Christian faith and life. 

The scope of each enrichment ac- 
tivity will be determined by the time 
available for additional activities 
in the curriculum, the interest shown 
by the learner for this particular type 
of activity, and by the contribution 
it will make to the development 
of the essentials of religious training. 
The size of the school, the facilities 
available for carrying out the activity, 
and the resources and the equipment, 
together with the personnel available, 
will help to determine the scope and 
the feasibility of each activity. 

Another factor to be considered 
in selecting enrichment activities for 
the religion curriculum will be 
whether or not the activities will pro- 
vide continuity for the unit being 
studied; whether the activity will 
have a direct relationship to the 
materials, ideas, and concepts under 
study; whether it will provide for 
sequential development of the rest 
of the religion curriculum. If it does 
not provide for continuity and sequen- 
tial development, it does not deserve 
consideration. 

The extent to which an enrichment 
activity is timely, relevent, life- 
directed, and realistic will determine 
how much a particular activity will 
enrich the curriculum. It should have 
a definite relationship to life and liv- 
ing. Each activity must give assur- 
ance of developing better citizens, 
better church members, and_ better 
members of the family if it is to en- 
rich the religion curriculum. It must 


be life-related. 
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Enrichment activities must be of 
diverse types so as to provide variety, 
balance, and direct ties to the religion 
curriculum if they are to serve their 
intended purpose. These activities 
must also incorporate sound teaching 
procedures and enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the home in the learning pro- 
cess. They should be Bible-directed 
so as to make God’s Word a guide for 
life and for daily living. Each activity 
must provide for spiritual growth and 
a desire to lead a godly life, which 
is the purpose of Christian education. 

Not every activity described in the 
next section will meet all the require- 
ments stipulated in the preceding 
paragraphs. It is hoped that the sug- 
gestions will meet some of these stip- 
ulations and thus contribute toward 
the enrichment of the religion curri- 
culum. 


SUGGESTED ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

1. A program of daily Bible study 
will serve as an enrichment activity 
for the religion curriculum. This 
might be the study of a particular 
book of the Bible by the whole class 
or the selection of a book of the 
Bible for study by each individual 
pupil. This type of activity would 
require co-operation from the home, 
especially for the lower-grade pupils, 
and co-ordination of the project by 
the teacher. Perhaps one half hour 
each week of the time regularly 
allotted for the study of religion could 
be allowed for co-ordination of the 
project and for discussion of the prog- 
ress of the project. In the lower 
grades this activity might involve the 
reading of only a verse or two of the 
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Scriptures to the child by the parent. 
As the child learns to read, he should 
be encouraged to read a few verses 
of the Bible for himself each day. 
In the upper grades the pupil’s sug- 
gested Bible reading could be ex- 
tended to a chapter or more a day 
and might include reading the history 
of the book of the Bible which he has 
selected as his choice for the project. 
Any problems which the child may 
encounter in his Bible reading, or any 
questions he may have as a result 
of his reading, should be discussed 
during the period set aside for this 
purpose. Evaluation of this enrich- 
ment activity might take the form 
of an oral discussion on Bible facts 
or a Bible quiz. Another evaluation 
device for use with this activity in the 
upper grades would be the use of 
a Bible information test as an achieve- 
ment test. The test suggested in the 
footnote is designed for Grades 6 to 8 
and comes in two forms. Norms are 
available for comparison purposes. 
This is an enrichment activity be- 
cause it is something in addition 
to the daily Bible reading which 
is a part of the religion curriculum 
in Lutheran elementary schools. 

2. Another activity which might 
enrich the religion curriculum of our 
schools is becoming acquainted with 
missions and charities. This program 
would be conducted on a monthly 
basis and would emphasize the work 
done in a particular mission field 
or charity. To make the activity 
meaningful, it would be necessary 


6 Martin J. Maehr, Theo. G. Stelzer, and 
Herbert E. Kaiser, Test on Biblical Infor- 
mation (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1955). 
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to secure materials for distribution 
to the pupils and for use on the bul- 
letin board. Films, filmstrips, records, 
pictures, and guest speakers can be 
secured to further develop the activ- 
ity. Each of the missions or charities 
usually has periodicals or other news 
releases which will be sent out gratis 
to any school willing to make use 
of them. Such a project would in- 
clude social-studies activities, such 
as map study, transportation and 
communication problems, a_ study 
of the way people live in other parts 
of our own country and in other coun- 
tries, etc. This particular type of ac- 
tivity could be culminated with a spe- 
cial devotion at the end of the project. 
The devotion would center in the 
work done in this particular charity 
or mission endeavor. A _ collection 
of funds for the mission or charity 
would do much to help the children 
realize that they have a part in help- 
ing to spread the Word of God, 
through the missionaries or through 
the deeds of love performed by a par- 
ticular charity which had _ been 
studied. Pupil discussion at the end 
of the project could well serve as 
a means of evaluation. 

3. An enrichment activity which 
will help to develop appreciation for 
beautiful church architecture and for 
church symbolism might be devel- 
oped through a field trip to several 
churches in the vicinity of the school. 
This tour should be conducted by 
someone who understands the signifi- 
cance of church architecture and 
symbolism. Such an activity, to be 
really effective, must be preceded 
by class study of the fundamentals 
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of church design, the purpose of sym- 
bols and symbolism in worship, and 
the purpose of various pieces of 
church furniture and altar ware. The 
tour might also require instruction 
in reverent attitudes necessary on the 
part of the pupils while they are on 
the tour, since the church visits would 
be at a time when worship services 
were not being conducted. This is 
an activity for the upper grades for 
various reasons, especially because 
of the terminology used in the expla- 
nations. Oral or written reports to the 
class might serve as an evaluative 
device. 

4, Music appreciation periods can 
be easily utilized as enrichment activ- 
ities for the religion curriculum. Some 
of our greatest musical compositions 
deal with Christ’s resurrection. “I 
Know that My Redeemer Liveth” 
and “The Hallelujah Chorus,” both 
taken from Handel’s great musical 
composition The Messiah, are exam- 
ples. The playing of these two musi- 
cal selections on the school record 
player would certainly add emotional 
and spiritual enrichment to the cur- 
riculum. Personal inspiration moti- 
vated by real concentrated listening 
would be a means of determining the 
effectiveness of the activity. Other 
possible outcomes might lead to 
a study of musical instruments, many 
of which are mentioned in the Bible, 
and of further developments in the 
field of music, composition, etc. 

5. Art appreciation and the study 
of various religious pictures and 
paintings, such as Leonardo da Vinci's 
“The Last Supper,” would be another 
activity which would enrich the reli- 
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gion curriculum. The actual showing 
of such pictures and paintings may 
be preceded by a study of encyclo- 
pedia articles on various artists and 
their religious art. A result might 
be the study of the designing and 
manufacture of church windows and 
other artistic glasswork. The teacher 
might encourage creative design, 
using a religious theme, to evaluate 
such an activity. Another form of 
evaluation might be a theme by up- 
per-grade pupils on the life of a reli- 
gious artist or a favorite piece of re- 
ligious art work. 

6. Another activity as an aid to en- 
riching the curriculum is the prepa- 
ration of a circle graph to illustrate 
the church year, showing Advent, 
Epiphany, Lent, the period from Eas- 
ter to Trinity Sunday, and the Trinity 
season in different colors of various 
proportions dependent upon their 
length in the church year. Special 
church festivals could be indicated 
in various ways, and a picture of 
Christ should be in the center of the 
graph, since each portion of the 
church year has a significance con- 
nected with the life of Christ. An ob- 
jective test might serve as an evalua- 
tive device. The actual making of the 
graph would be more effective if in- 
struction dealing with the importance 
of each season of the church year 
were given previously. 

7. Since the Lutheran Church is 
a liturgical church, an explanation 
of the meaning of each of the litur- 
gical forms used in the various wor- 
ship services might well serve as an 
enrichment activity for the religion 
curriculum. Actual experience with 
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the liturgical forms would make this 
activity more meaningful. Perhaps 
this activity could be further enriched 
through the use of a recording by 
a choir or chorus singing the various 
liturgical forms as they ought to be 
sung. Oral explanation, by the pu- 
pils, of the significance of each part 
of the liturgy would serve as a means 
of evaluation. 

8. A production of a religious news- 
paper would also serve to enrich the 
religion curriculum. The newspaper 
might include editorials on Christian 
living, spiritual growth, etc.; also car- 
toons illustrating the applications 
of Biblical truths to life. A question- 
and-answer column pertaining to 
daily problems confronting children 
in the school might be a part of this 
newspaper. Bible quizzes in the form 
of crossword puzzles would help 
to make the newspaper more inter- 
esting. The personal section could 
be used to record achievements by the 
pupils in Christian living. A critique 
of the newspaper by the teacher 
would be a means of evaluation. 

9. The construction of a relief map 
of the Holy Land would enrich the 
religion curriculum. It would help 
to make the Bible more meaningful 
for the child in that he would under- 
stand the topography of the Holy 
Land to a greater extent. The interest 
created in such a map-making project 
might lead to the making of political 
maps, product maps, and other charts 
and graphs that might make the study 
of the Bible and religion more inter- 
esting. The use of these project re- 
sults by the pupil in an effective man- 
ner would justify them from the 
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evaluation point of view. Their cor- 
rectness would be another means 
of evaluation. 


10. A visual activity which could be 
used to enrich the religion curriculum 
is the viewing of religious TV pro- 
grams, such as “This Is the Life.” This 
program is sponsored by The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod on 
NBC and CBS television. This might 
easily be a continual activity through- 
out the school year and could be eval- 
uated through class discussion for five 
or ten minutes each week on the day 
after it has been viewed. 

The enrichment activities described 
in the preceding paragraphs are only 
samples of many which could be 
given. Dramatics in reviewing Bible 
stories, the formulation of ex corde 
prayers, Bible-orientation periods, 
experiments with plants showing the 
need of God’s blessings, rain and sun- 
shine, for their growth; committee 
work of various forms, planning and 
executing bulletin boards on various 
religious themes, drawing, painting, 
and soap sculpture are only a few 
of many others which might be listed. 
It is hoped that the ideas expressed 
in this section will give impetus to 
further creative enrichment activities 
on the part of teachers of religion. 
Some of the enrichment activities sug- 
gested here may also be used in other 
subjects for curriculum enrichment. 
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and white, 30 min. Rental $9.00. 
All these filmstrips and films available 

at Concordia Publishing House, Saint 

Louis, Mo. 


Trur Picrure or Man. — Stevenson gives us Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
but St. Paul in a single mighty paragraph at the end of the seventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans (Romans 7:15-25) lays bare once and for all the 
conflict of the two natures within man and anticipates some of the deepest 
insights of modern psychology. — Franx E. GarsELxin, The Pattern of God's 
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Easter Crafts from Scrap Material 


LenA DANNER 


The Easter season especially pro- 
vides excellent opportunities to en- 
gage in crafts which convey the sig- 
nificance of the Christian religion. 
The small children should take home 
something to remind them and their 
parents of the suffering, death, and 
resurrection of our Savior. 

The following are a few sugges- 
tions for arts and crafts, using scrap 
material. (Recipes for some of the 
mixes mentioned are provided. ) 


THE CROSS 
Paper or Cloth Cross 


To cut the cross, take a piece of 
paper the desired size of the cross — 
3” by 4” or 4” by 6”, etc. Fold the 
paper in half lengthwise (2). Take A 
and bring to B so sides are even, and 
crease (8). Then fold C down to D, 
keeping the fold even with A (4). Cut 
from E to F, from F to G, and 
open (5). If the cross is too wide, 
fold and cut again to the desired 
width. If you want a cross with rays, 
cut as shown in (6). 

With your pattern, cut crosses from 
any desired paper or gaily printed 
cloth or oilcloth. To decorate your 
crosses, use macaroni letters, paper 
flowers, crepe paper, buttons, yarn, 
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corn popped or unpopped, sunflower 
seeds, beads, candies, pipe cleaners, 
detergent mix, etc. 


Cross Bookmark 

A cross bookmark can be made 
from cloth glued on paper. Cut out 
with pinking shears. Glue a piece of 
ribbon at the top to extend from the 
book. 


Easter Card Cross 

Fold the paper in half, place the 
cross pattern on the paper with the 
fold at the top, cut out, and color as 
a stained-glass window, using three 
or four colors. Write an appropriate 
verse inside. Oil the paper with ma- 
chine oil, cooking oil, lard, or bacon 
grease to give the effect of parchment. 


Detergent Cross 

A cardboard cross may also be 
covered with a detergent mix. When 
dry, paint or add any of the above- 


mentioned items to decorate. 


Egg-Crate Cross 

Take the dividers used in large egg 
crates, and cut with a knife or scissors 
in the shape of a cross. Paint with 
poster paint or with enamel. Add 
sequins or glitter for sparkle. 
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(Illustrations 1—6) 
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Ordinarily, anyone who sells eggs 
in large quantities will be happy to 
give you egg dividers (7). 


Shadow-Box Picture with Cross 


For your shadow box use the lid 
from an egg carton (one without 
holes). Paint the outside or frame 
with poster paint or enamel paint. 

With paint or colored chalk make 
a sunset as a background. You may 
want hills or Jerusalem at the bottom. 
If you wish clouds that stand out, 
daub some detergent mix on the 
colored sunset. When partially dry, 
paint the clouds to blend in with the 
rest of the picture. 

Make a cross by gluing two ice- 
cream sticks or similar sticks together. 
Make one fourth recipe of kitchen 
Klay for each cross. Cover the cross 
with kitchen klay, working the clay so 
it will not crack when dried. Form 
a hill from the remaining clay, and 
work it on the bottom of your box. 
Place the cross into the hill so it will 
stand away from the sunset. Let dry. 
After the clay is dry, you may want 
to paint it (8). 

Instead of the egg-carton cover, one 
can use paper containers in which one 
buys fruits, vegetables, or meats. 
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The Old Rugged Cross 


Glue two ice-cream sticks together 
to form a cross. When dry, cover the 
cross with sawdust clay, working it 
over the sticks. Lay on wax paper as 


you work, so the sides will stay flat. 


Make a mound of the sawdust clay, 
and push the bottom of the stick cross 
into the mound. Let dry (9). 

A kitchen-klay cross may be made 
in the same way. 
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Easter-Egg Cross 


Dye a boiled egg with Easter-egg 
dye. Break away the top of the shell, 
leaving one side higher than the other. 
Leave it uneven. Take out the egg. 
Fill the bottom of the shell with 
a little kitchen Klay, making a hill 
in the back. Construct a small cross 
from flat toothpicks. Cover the cross 
with kitchen klay. Sprinkle green 
glitter on the hill in the egg shell. 
Push the cross into the center of the 
egg shell. A few sequins at the foot 
of the cross will look like flowers. 
Also red-and-blue glitter sprinkled 
sparingly at the foot of the cross will 
add color. Let a few specks of glitter 
fall on the cross. If the egg shell will 
not stand straight, place a very small 
amount of kitchen klay at the bottom 
of the egg (10). 


THE LAMB 
A Cardboard Lamb 


Cut out a lamb from cardboard. 
Using the detergent mix, spread it un- 
evenly on the lamb pattern. Decorate 
with a bead or seed eye. Tie a bow 
of ribbon or yarn around the neck. 
Then paste it on a paper plate, egg- 
carton lid, food container (paper or 
foil), or on cardboard. 


A Kitchen-Klay Lamb 


From kitchen klay let the children 
form their own lambs. Add eyes and 
bows. 
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CLOTHESPIN ANGEL 

Make a lukewarm solution of Rit 
scarlet and let the children drop in 
clothespins. Stir until the wood turns 
a healthy pink; rinse and dry. Then 
paint faces and hair. Cut wings and 
halo from white or gold paper and 
glue in place. Use as a mobile of 
angels in the sky (11 and 12). (Fun 
Fixings for Christmas, Rit Fashions 
and Home Economics Bureau ) 


EGG-SHELL WINDOW GARDEN 

Dye boiled eggs with Easter-egg 
dye. Cut off the smaller end of the 
egg near the top. Take out the egg, 
and place the shell into an egg carton 
from which the lid has been cut. Fill 
the shells with good soil, and plant 
a different seed in each shell. Water 
well, and watch it grow, seeing how 
long it takes each seed to germinate. 
Cotton may be used instead of soil, 
placing the seed on the top. Keep the 
cotton damp. The children can watch 
the roots as well as the rest of the 
plant grow. 

RECIPES 

Kitchen Klay 
(Cooked Salt-Flour Mixture) 

To one cup flour and one cup salt 
(blended thoroughly) add one cup 
water and stir. Place in upper part 


of double boiler, and cook until it is © 


firm. Remove from pan to wax paper 
and kneed gently. By keeping this 
mixture covered and moistened occa- 
sionally, it will keep a long time. If it 
hardens, moisten with water. 

This material may be painted with 
any paint. Vegetable coloring may be 
added when kneading. When dried, 
it has a crystalline sheen from the 
salt. (Art Aids for Elementary Teach- 
ing —Tacoma Public Schools) 
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Detergent Mix 


Mix a batter of one cup detergent 
granules with four tablespoons liquid 
starch. Stir vigorously for about one 
minute. Spread on your cardboard 
pattern or article. Put aside for about 
ten minutes to set. Now use the mix 
as a paste. Decorate with candies, 
buttons, yarn, macaroni letters, etc. 
When the pictures are dry, the 
children can paint them. (Western 
Family) 


Sawdust Clay 


Make a medium thickness of paste 
by adding water to one-fourth cup of 
wheat flour (wallpaper paste). Add 
one cup of sawdust (not too coarse) 
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to the paste, and mix thoroughly, 
working it on a piece of wax paper. 
Use as a clay medium. Paint when 


dry. It will take several days to dry. 
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How Are You Doing in Music? 
Lesiiz R. ZEDDIES 


In 1950 the “Child’s Bill of Rights 
in Music” was adopted by the Music 
Educators’ National Conference. This 
bill is a significant document for any- 
one engaged in the teaching of music 
to children. It is important because 
of the definitive presentation of the 
beliefs, the bounds, and the bill of 
fare in music. 

While our parish schools could 
hardly adopt the bill in its entirety 
(it says too little about the spiritual 
values of music and is child-centered 
rather than Christ-centered), it can 
nevertheless be used as an evaluative 
matrix for our own school music pro- 
grams and will help to answer the 
question posed in the title of this 
article. 

One section, number four, in par- 
ticular is worthy of careful considera- 
tion: “As his right, every child shall 
have the opportunity to grow in musi- 
cal appreciation, knowledge, and skill, 
through instruction equal to that 
given in any other subject. . . .” 


“AS HIS RIGHT...” 


Does the child in our parish schools 
have any rights in music? Of course 
he has! He ought to demand (but 
he doesn’t or can’t) that he be thor- 
oughly exposed to “this gift of God” 
of which we speak so solemnly at 
pastors’ or teachers’ conferences. If 
his parents don’t see that these rights 
are respected, surely we as his teach- 
ers should give him the heritage 
which is rightfully his. The child has 
a right to know music, hear it, sing it, 


play it, examine it, use it for praise, 
prayer, and comfort, respond to it, 
and even write it. 


“... EVERY CHILD SHALL HAVE 
THE OPPORTUNITY...” 

This means a wide variety of activi- 
ties for all the children of your school 
or as the MENC slogan suggests, 
“Music for every child; every child 
for music.” When the students in 
the music education classes at River 
Forest are questioned about their 
elementary school (parochial and 
public) music experiences, it is ap- 
parent that most of them have had 
few opportunities to grow in musical 
production and appreciation. It seems 
that we, as teachers, must be more 
diligent in planning musical activities 
with and for our pupils. 


“... TO GROW IN MUSICAL 
APPRECIATION ...” 

It is also the child’s right to be led 
through a complete developmental 
and cumulative program which will 
help him to grow in the appreciation 
and understanding of the sounds and 
symbols of the language of music. Of 
course, you can't be expected to ap- 
preciate what you don't know. He 
will know all about Elvis Presley and 
his music (?) because someone else 
is doing our job for us. The on-again- 
off-again, “faucet type” music pro- 
grams in some of our schools barely 
expose our children to the real bless- 
ings of music. At best they know 
music only as an entertainment me- 
dium and as a means for incidental 
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worship. “Take my voice and let me 
sing, always, only for my King” is 
either an obscure ideal or a loose 
plank in our music program structure. 


“... TO GROW IN KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILL...” 

Yes, our children have a right to 
expect this in music too. Musical 
knowledge, understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and skill are all tied together 
and depend on a definite and com- 
plete Christ-centered program as well 
as a teacher who knows the materials 
and how to present them. You can’t 
expect the children to grow musically 
through incidental, accidental, or 
haphazard programs. 


“... INSTRUCTION EQUAL TO THAT 
GIVEN IN ANY OTHER SUBJECT...” 

Now wait just a minute! Do you 
mean instruction in music as good as 
that in religion, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? Of course, and why not? 
The child is entitled to it. “Train up 
a child in the way he should go” — 
spiritually, of course, and musically 
too. He has a right to be well trained 
in music, one of his greatest God- 
given treasures. 

Do we want this kind of music 
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instruction? Do we have it? How 
do we get itP Section six from the 
“Child’s Bill of Rights in Music” 
might be of some help here. “Every 
child has the right to such teaching 
as will sensitize, refine, elevate, and 
enlarge not only his appreciation of 
music, but also his whole affective 
nature; .s.. 

Aren't the children in the “Singing 
Church” entitled to the best kind of 
music teaching in our parish schools, 
or is this an empty phrase too? Yes, 
we want it! We need it! 

Evaluate your music program in 
the light of its activities, its scope, 
its goals, the teaching, the materials, 
and the present outcomes. Go to 
books like Peter Dykema’s School 
Music Handbook (C. C. Birchard) 
for helps. Attend seminars, summer 
courses, and conferences that deal 
with music education. Use the avail- 
able resource people like your super- 
intendent, the musician teachers in 
your District, and the instructors at 
the teachers colleges of our church. 

You, then, will provide the last 
paragraph of this article when you 
answer the question, “How are you 
doing in music?” 


DepENDENCIES. — The moment our democracy ceases to respect God it will 
cease to respect your value as an individual. The moment it ceases to respect 
your value as an individual it ceases to be democracy. — Tuos. J. Curran. 


OBLIGATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN. — Civilization and religion should walk hand 
in hand throughout the world, and the defenders of one should be the cham- 
pions of the other. While the state should not oppress religion, and while reli- 
gion should not coerce the state, it is unquestionably true that every Christian 
should be a politician to the extent of taking active interest in every public 
question that touches the moral or material welfare of the people. 


Pat M. NEFF. 


YoutH anp Acer. — In the central place of every heart there is a recording 
chamber; so long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer and courage, 
so long are you young. When the wires are all down and your heart is covered 
with the snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then, and then only are 
you grown old. — GENERAL Dovucias MacARrTHur. 


Teaching Through Story Time 
Acnes L. ADAM 


Most teachers of the lower grades 
have a story time in which the chil- 
dren enjoy hearing stories read or told 
to them. But how much teaching can 
be done in such a pleasant way 
through a planned and scheduled 
story time is often not realized. 

The following outline of my sched- 
ule might be of interest to some 
teachers. 


Monday: 
Different kinds of Literature 
stories and poetry 
Tuesday: 
Stories of events History 
that really hap- 
pened 
Wednesday: 
Travel stories Geography 
Thursday: 
Make-up stories chiefly Science and 
Nature Study 
Friday: 
Play stories Drama 


The types of stories can be shifted 
to any day in the week to fit the needs 
and times. If Lincoln’s birthday 
comes on Thursday, we shift the his- 
tory story to that day and so adjust 
the schedule to special days and 
seasons. Any story may be chosen to 
fit or lead into a project of activities. 
We work it out with an over-all plan 
for the year for each kind of story. 

In the literature period I try to 
develop a consciousness of whether 
a story could have happened or is 
make-believe. The children learn to 
tell whether I’m reading poetry, biog- 


raphy, history, a parable, fable, or 
travel story, or two or more of these 
in one. This, of course, carries over 
to the other days, and the litera- 
ture reading is chosen from various 
sources. Some days it is simply an 
introduction to good books on our 
library shelves. 

One of the best helps to me is the 
set of Childcraft books (fifteen vol- 
umes published by Field Enterprise, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.). The history sto- 
ries, including biographies of inven- 
tors, of presidents, and other persons, 
are chosen to correlate with the rest 
of the work for the day or week as 
much as possible. The stories often 
lead into or fit some project; for in- 
stance, the making of an Indian vil- 
lage. We must not forget stories of 
our missionaries, which fit into his- 
tory. Helpful sources are Childcraft 
and Synod’s mission-project materials. 

With most stories, and especially 
the travel stories, I use pictures and 
always a map or globe. With the help 
of colored pictures a trip to the moun- 
tains can become quite real to chil- 
dren who have never seen a mountain. 
I try to schedule my field trips for 
the day: to the library, to the post 
office, or even around a few blocks 
when we are learning directions. 
With pictures we learn better about 
the means of travel we use in order 
to get to the places we visit in the 
imagination. We do not forget to 
talk about our missions when we visit 
children in other lands. 

Science and nature stories can, of 
course, be read from books. But per- 
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haps some teachers would like to try 
it the way I do it and to have as 
much fun as my pupils and I have. 

I ask six children to tell me one 
thing each would like in the story, 
and I make up a story with those 
items, usually weaving in some sci- 
ence or nature facts and applying 
some Christian attitude or principle. 
But sometimes it’s a story just for 
amusement, and once or twice a year 
I have the children make the story, 
each one adding something in turn. 
I write it down and read them the 
whole story after they finish. 

Here is a sample of my kind of 
story. Wanted in the story: a gold 
cross, a kite, a grizzly bear, a map, 
a crab, a house. 


WHAT GEORGE DID 
George was a boy who loved the 
* Lord Jesus and tried very much to do 
what he knew Jesus would want him 
to do, because he wanted to show 
Jesus how much he loved Him. 

Of course, George went to Sunday 
school. He always had his mother 
help him read the story over again 
till he knew it really well, because 
he wanted to tell it to Teddy next 
door, whose mother and daddy had 
not yet given permission to Teddy to 
go along with George to Sunday 
school. 

On the foregoing Sunday George 
had received a little gold cross to 
wear on his coat lapel. Mother had 
put it on the coat of his good suit 
and told him that whenever he would 
look at it, he should remember that 
the Lord Jesus had died on the cross 
to take away our sins. So George was 
happy to wear it. It let others see 
that he loved Jesus. 


It was a windy day in spring, and 
George decided he wanted to make 
and fly a kite. He got a big piece of 
paper and laid his two sticks across 
each other on it so that he could cut 
the paper the right size. 

Suddenly he called his mother to 
come and see what he had. When 
she came, he said: “See, Mother, here 
is a cross like the cross of Jesus. 
May I paint it so that it will show 
when it flies up high?” 

Mother found some paint for him, 
and he painted the sticks, tied them, 
and pasted the paper; and his mother 
had to help him only once. 

With the help of Teddy he got the 
kite to fly high up over the fields and 
houses; then he let it fly a long time. 
When he got tired, he pulled the 
kite in, winding the string carefully 
to keep it from getting into knots. 
He put the kite away in a safe place. 
He wanted to fly it again. 

He went into the living room. On 
a shelf was a set of books that his 
mother called an encyclopedia. The 
books had many pictures and stories 
of all sorts of things. George liked 
to look at the pictures. 

He took down one of the books 
that had a big C on its back, which 
meant that the name of everything it 
told about started with C. On open- 
ing the book, he saw a picture of 
a crab. He counted the eight legs 
and looked at the two extra front 
ones that had scissorlike things on 
the end. He thought how he’d hate 
to let a crab grab him with one of 
those. But he wished he could feel 
how hard the shell is around the 
body of a crab. 

Then he opened the book at an- 
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other place, and there was a map of 
California which showed what kinds 
of animals and birds could be found 
in different places there. In the 
mountains of the northeast was a pic- 
ture of a grizzly bear. Then he re- 
membered the story of Club Foot, the 
biggest grizzly bear anyone is ever 
known to have killed. George’s daddy 
had told him the story. Club Foot 
had lost three of his huge claws in 
a trap, but he lived to be at least 
fifty years old. He did much damage 
to the herds of the early settlers. His 
skin was so tough that shotguns just 
couldn’t kill him. When one of the 
newer rifles finally did kill him, he 
still had the lead from many shots 
in his skin. His skin is stuffed and 
can be seen in a California museum. 
George decided to ask daddy to tell 
him the story of Club Foot again 
that evening before the usual bedtime 
Bible story, which he always wanted 
to hear. 


Did we get all six things into the 
story? 

I happen to have the story of Club 
Foot with pictures of him in my pic- 
ture file, which I accumulated through 
the years. The pictures were passed 
around while we discussed mountains 
and bears. 

The Friday play-story time can also 
be used for learning playlets for PTA 
meetings or for other occasions. Be- 
sides, they can be used just for the 
fun of playing favorite stories. The 
Three Little Pigs happens to be one 
of the usual favorites. Bible stories 
suitable for dramatization, like the 
story of Naaman, the leper, or the 
story of the good Samaritan, help fix 
the story in the minds of the children. 
We do many nursery rhymes. The 
children, who are not taking part in 
the acting, sing the rhymes. 

So try planning your story time, 
and see how much more fun you will 
have in your teaching. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Inert ideas are merely received into the mind without being utilized 


or tested. — Sm Ricwarp LivincsTon. 


— Some people look at things as they are; others, as they should be; and 


still others, both ways. 


— The fear of atomic warfare is compelling peace, but not necessarily 


just decisions. — A. O. FarBEr. 


— Ideas: First you hatch ’em. Then you must hitch ’em. 


— Just because he’s loose does not necessarily mean that he’s fit to be tied. 


— Fortunately, there is even a “grin” in “grind.” 


— Four things cannot come back: the spoken word, the sped arrow, the 


past life, and the neglected opportunity. 


— Others will follow your footsteps easier than they will follow your advice. 


— People can be young only once, but immature indefinitely. 


— For a voluminous answer ask a person how he feels about a matter 


rather than what he thinks about it. 


— Six-cylinder words are too often just the exhaust gas emitted from a one- 


cylinder mind. 


— To “save face” lead with your chin as little as possible. 


About Timeless Music and Timely Music 


Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
January 12, 1957 


Mr. Herbert Bruening, Music Editor 
Lutheran Education 

Concordia Teachers College 

River Forest, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Bruening: 


Your request that I convert the let- 
ter of reply,* which I sent to Prof. 
Martin Lochner on July 17, 1943, into 
an article is at hand. I gladly comply. 
However, with your kind permission 
I would like to write this article in 
the form of a letter to you, as editorial 
associate of LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 
This will help me to retain some of 
the informality of my letter to Prof. 
Lochner, whose friendship I cherished 
throughout the course of about twenty 
years. It will likewise enable me to 
supply additional information which 
should be given at this time, almost 
fourteen years later. 

Before I take up the points referred 
to in my letter to Prof. Lochner, per- 
mit me to state that I still believe, as 
I did already in the early 1930's, that 
we should not Gregorianize our en- 
tire service of worship. Occasionally 
I meet people who are of the opinion 
that I must favor Gregorianizing our 
services to a considerable extent. They 
have arrived at this conclusion be- 
cause it was I who, at the request of 
the Committee on Hymnology and 
Liturgics of the Synodical Confer- 


* Mr. Bruening found this letter among 
materials he inherited from his sainted 
uncle, Prof. Martin Lochner (18883—19435). 
— EDITorR. 
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ence, prepared the plainchant settings 
of The Introits for the Church Year, 
published by Concordia Publishing 
House in 1942. However, I was not 
asked to use plain (plane) chant 
(Gregorian) settings. The choice of 
what type of settings to use was left 
in my hands entirely. I am in sym- 
pathy with those who believe that 
a strongly Gregorian service impresses 
one as being archaic in character and 
expression. My own personal pref- 
erence calls for the use of polyphonic 
music and not for music which is 
monodic. Nevertheless, I can enjoy 
monodic music thoroughly and am ex- 
tremely fond of the recitatives of 
Schutz, Bach, and Handel. I also en- 
joy Gregorian chant and consider it 
the greatest chant-music ever written. 
However, I do not believe that the 
spirit of Gregorian plainchant should 
dominate in a Lutheran service of 
worship. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the situation is different. One 
readily identifies the mystical spirit 
of its Mass with that of Gregorian 
chant, and Gregorian chant finds its 
real home in the services of corporate 
worship of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Lutheran services of wor- 
ship it appears only, I believe, as a 
guest. At times this guest is very wel- 
come. At other times he appears as 
an intruder. The spirit of Gregorian 
chant identifies itself very well with 
the spirit of Roman Catholic worship 
and theology, both of which are 
strongly penitential in substance and 
character. One soon senses the spirit 
of subjugation and suppression in the 
Roman Mass, and in it a Gregorian 
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setting of the Jubilate Deo will not 
be sung with a shout. 

Lutheran services of worship are 
more expressive of the free and joyous 
spirit of the Gospel; they are more 
spontaneous, though they include 
also the element of penitence. In ad- 
dition, the Lutheran liturgy calls for 
the singing of hymns by the people. 
These hymns, many of which are 
homely and robust, temper the sever- 
ity and formality of the service and 
deprive it of much of the rigor and 
stiffness which usually accompany 
the more objective and highly Grego- 
rianized type of liturgical worship 
which is part and parcel of the Roman 
Mass. Choral and organ music of the 
Lutheran Church, since they are 
based in large part on chorales, nat- 
urally come to the aid of the chorales 
sung by the congregation and thus 
add substantially to the character and 
color of Lutheran worship. Together 
with the chorales, however, they re- 
strain and moderate the Lutheran 
service so that it does not run wild, 
as happens so easily in services con- 
ducted by various fundamentalist 
groups. Attempts to blend in a serv- 
ice of worship the Lutheran musical 
heritage with what is foreign to the 
spirit of Lutheran worship usually 
result in a type of service which is 
heterogeneous and hybrid. This is 
the fault which we must find with 
most services of worship conducted 
by Lutherans in America today. Such 
services are neither well integrated 
units, nor are they a beautiful mosaic. 
When Lutherans use Gregorian chant, 
they should, therefore, use it judi- 
ciously and with care. The same ap- 
plies, of course, to the use of music 
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written by sentimentally inclined Lu- 
‘theran composers of the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th centuries. In these centuries 
Lutherans as well as others wrote and 
used also much music which, though 
perhaps objective, was nevertheless 
dull and uninteresting. 

It is my opinion that Gregorian 
plainchant should be used in Lu- 
theran worship when it is needed. 
However, as a Christian denomination 
we are not poverty-stricken in the 
field of chant, neither are we so ex- 
treme or hide-bound in our use of 
chant that the spirit of plainchant or 
of some other type of chant should 
be permitted to dominate. From a 
musical point of view, the chorales of 
our church should do for us what 
plainchant does for the Roman Mass. 
This does not prevent us from using 
plainchant, just as the nature of the 
chorale does not prevent the use of 
chorales by Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. While we refuse to close 
our eyes to the distinctive Lutheran 
character of much Lutheran church 
music, we likewise refuse to blind our 
view to the ecumenical character of 
a large proportion of church music 
which was written outside the pale 
of the Lutheran Church. Indeed, the 
ecumenical character of this music 
implies that it is available for use in 
the Lutheran Church, since healthy 
Lutheranism believes strongly in ec- 
umenicity and desires to be identified 
with the Church Ecumenical. The 
Lutheran Church has never gone as 
far as to say that in her services of 
worship only such music is to be used 
which was written by Lutheran com- 
posers. Luther repeatedly sang the 
praises of the church music written 
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by Després and Senfl, both of whom 
were Roman Catholics, and to this 
day we have no word spoken or writ- 
ten by Luther regarding the music of 
his friend and coworker Johann Wal- 
ther, the father of Lutheran church 
music and an excellent composer, 
whose church music we have learned 
to evaluate highly. While Walther in- 
cluded only his own compositions in 
his collections of church music (the 
publication of which The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is subsidiz- 
ing today), noted Lutheran editors 
like Georg Rhaw of Luther’s own day 
and Seth Calvisius and Erhard Bo- 
denschatz of the late 16th and early 
17th centuries, all of whom compiled 
music for Lutheran worship purposes, 
included in their collections worthy 
music written by composers who were 
not of the Lutheran persuasion. In- 
cidentally, the Missouri Synod is sub- 
sidizing also the publication of the 
complete works and compilations of 
Georg Rhaw. To our Prof. Paul 
Bunjes has been assigned the task of 
preparing music written by Cristobal 
Morales, a native Spaniard and a 
Roman Catholic, which Rhaw _ in- 
cluded in the volumes of music he 
compiled for use in Lutheran services 
of worship. Had there been anything 
wrong with the inclusion of such 
music, we may rest assured that Mar- 
tin Luther and especially Johannes 
Bugenhagen would have been quick 
to raise their voices in protest and to 
put a stop to Rhaw’s noteworthy 
endeavor. 

As Lutherans we refuse, too, to re- 
strict our choice of church music to 
what has been written in the past. 
In Eph. 5:16, St. Paul exhorts us to 
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redeem the time in which we live. 
Luther translated this passage by hav- 
ing St.Paul say: “Schicket euch in 
die Zeit — Fit yourselves into the days 
in which you live.” Luther translates 
thus no fewer than three times (Rom. 
12:11; Eph. 5:16; Col. 4:5). That in 
not one of these cases Luther’s trans- 
lation is literal or entirely true to the 
original Greek version of the text im- 
presses on us the fact that Luther 
considered it important that Chris- 
tians redeem the time by fitting them- 
selves into the days into which the 
Lord has put them. Christians are 
not to live in the past. They are not 
to get into a rut. Also musically they 
are to redeem the time in which they 
live. Music of the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and of the Baroque Era is used 
in great measure today, though writ- 
ten in the past. The world thus brings 
old and ancient music into the present 
and hence modernizes it for present- 
day use. We may say, therefore, that 
we today redeem our time also when 
we make diligent use of such music 
of the past. Concordia Publishing 
House was thus justified in making 
available Gregorian plainchant of the 
Middle Ages, choral music of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation, 
and music of the early Baroque 
(Schiitz) and of the late Baroque 
(Bach, Handel). On the other hand, 
the standards of church music have 
changed and improved considerably, 
even since the close of World War II. 
It is incumbent upon the faithful and 
capable church musician to acquaint 
himself well with this music and to 
use what he can of it, so that he and 
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the parish he serves may redeem the 
time and not become maladjusted. 

It is likewise the obligation of music 
publishers of the church to make such 
music available, provided it is well 
written, carefully edited, and worthy 
of publication and dissemination. All 
this explains why Concordia Publish- 
ing House makes available music 
written in former centuries and, in 
the case of Gregorian chant, as far 
back as the distant Middle Ages. It 
explains, too, why Concordia, follow- 
ing the counsel of its music editors, 
puts at our disposal music written in 
our day and in a modern idiom by 
composers like Richard Wienhorst, 
Jan Bender, Ludwig Lenel, and oth- 
ers. Following in the footsteps of 
Georg Rhaw and other Lutheran pub- 
lishers of the past and present, Con- 
cordia has published also materials 
written by non-Lutherans; as, by 
Healey Willan, S. Drummond Wolff, 
Myron Cassner, Everett Titcomb, Jo- 
seph Clokey, and others. That more 
music prepared by our own musicians 
has not been printed reflects the fact 
that even until now a rather small 
percentage of our own musicians has 
done intensive and advanced work in 
music theory and composition and in 
the field of musicology. By and large, 
our more advanced musicians have 
entered the fields of musical perform- 
ance. This situation obtains to this 
day, though some praiseworthy ad- 
vances have been made in the areas 
referred to. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
important question to ask is not: Who 
wrote the music? When or where was 
it written? For whom was it written? 
Rather it is: Does it fit into a good 
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Lutheran service of worship? Can we 
well use it to worship God? Are its 
spirit and message in agreement with 
the spirit of the Lutheran concept of 
liturgical corporate worship practices? 
Problems of personality and provin- 
cialism are in this case rather un- 
important and often irrelevant. 

At the time the Committee on Hym- 
nology and Liturgics asked me to 
prepare The Introits for the Church 
Year, it did not occur to me to pre- 
pare settings other than the Gregorian 
settings which today are available. 
I knew that the Lutheran Church had 
always made use of plainchant, and 
I was aware of no valid reason for 
departing from this tradition. To per- 
petuate the tradition seemed self- 
evident. However, I again assure you 
that I had no thought of Gregorianiz- 
ing our services to any marked ex- 
tent. When, later, I was asked to 
prepare also the Graduals, the Com- 
mittee on Hymnology and Liturgics 
suggested that I use Gregorian set- 
tings only when this became neces- 
sary or advisable; for the remaining 
Graduals I was asked to use Anglican 
chant. A serious problem confronted 
me. I had never cared for Anglican 
chant, and I still do not care for most 
of it. Too much Anglican chant is 
out of step with the very best tradi- 
tions which accompany the compo- 
sition of chant music. Good chant is 
an unobtrusive and self-effacing type 
of music which seeks to give all rec- 
ognition and honor to its text alone. 
It is content to remain primitive and 
seeks to avoid being strikingly melo- 
dious, rhythmical, and metrical. It 
serves as the bearer of a text and 
seeks to be no more. These virtues 
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may be found in the chant settings 
of John Merbecke and a few other 
noted English composers of church 
music; however, they will not be 
found in much Anglican chant, not- 
ably not in that written in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Knowing 
that master composers like Gibbons, 
Tallis, Farrant, and others had written 
even barred chant which could well 
be used without offending good mu- 
sical taste, I finally consented to use 
Anglican chant for setting and point- 
ing the Graduals. I consented also 
because here was my chance to in- 
clude several sequence hymns in 
plainsong settings which, I felt and 
still feel, should have been incor- 
porated into The Lutheran Hymnal 
and which today are conspicuous by 
their absence. I was intent on using 
the eight psalm tones and on prepar- 
ing settings which would be so simple 
that also less capable conductors and 
choirs might be able to use them. 
Today I regret that, in preparing the 
Introits, I did not restrict myself to 
the more simple tones (I, II, VI, 
VIII). However, I comfort myself 
with the thought that those who are 
capable of doing acceptable work 
with the more difficult tones (III, IV, 
V, VII) now have them. Those who 
choose to avoid them may, if they 
are able and so desire, repoint the 
Introits which are involved and thus 
restrict themselves to the use of J, II, 
VI, and VIII. The procedure of point- 
ing psalm texts is simple enough. 
I teach it to my students at the Sem- 
inary, though the majority have had 
no previous training in music. Those 
who desire Gregorian settings of the 
Introits and Graduals which are less 
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simple than those prepared by me 
might use those prepared by Messrs. 
Schuenemann and Christensen and 
published by H. W. Gray. Perhaps 
Concordia Publishing House should 
make available a new or revised 
edition both of the Introits and of 
the Graduals and should incorpor- 
ate both into one volume. One or two 
of the Anglican chants which I was 
compelled to use (e.g., the Oxford 
Chant) might well be omitted. 
Frankly, I was agreeably surprised 
to see so many of our choirs and 
choirmasters purchase and use our 
Gregorian settings at the time they 
came off the presses of Concordia. 
These collections are used to an ap- 
preciable extent also outside our syn- 
odical circles. To those who insist 
that they do not fit into our services 
of worship I reply that often our 
chorales do not fit into these services 
either, since these services are often 
more Protestant than Lutheran. The 
Introits will fit very well if the rest of 
the material used is selected with 
care. They will fit in with the Kyrie, 
taken from Luther’s Deutsche Messe, 
which follows immediately after the 
Introit. They will fit in, too, with the 
Salutation and its Response and with 
the Collect which follows. They fit 
in very well if the prelude and the 
opening hymn are of the right sort, 
and they will fit in well with the Con- 
fession of Sins and the Absolution, 
particularly if these are spoken, as 
they should be (together with the 
preceding versicles and their re- 
sponses). The Scotch chant setting 
of the Gloria in Excelsis is a real 
stumbling block. Here we have music 
which does not fit into our service of 
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worship any better than do the tunes 
of some of the opening hymns we 
hear used quite often. 

I have been found fault with for 
some of the pointing done in our col- 
lection of Introits. Permit me to state, 
however, that everything I did has 
also been done by others. What is 
more, all of my work was checked 
and approved by Dr. Becket Gibbs, 
my former teacher and a recognized 
authority in the field of Gregorian 
music. Dr. Gibbs was the teacher also 
of Pastor Carl Bergen and of Dr. 
Alfred M. Bichsel, two of our best ex- 
perts in the area of matters Gregorian. 
Dr. Gibbs’ approach was that of the 
famous Solesmes School. While I no 
longer believe as firmly in the Soles- 
mes “method” as I did formerly, I still 
consider it authentic and fundamen- 
tally sound so far as the pointing of 
liturgical texts is concerned. Other- 
wise, however, the Solesmes “method” 
of performing Gregorian chant today 
impresses me as being interpretative 
and rather effeminate. I now prefer 
to hear chant sung more straight- 
forwardly and with less finesse. 
Nevertheless, the performance must 
flow and retain the subtleties and 
nuances called for by its original nota- 
tion. The average choirmaster will 
not be able to do full justice to this 
music, but he does not always do full 
justice to other types of music either. 
I believe we must learn to take our 
imperfections in our stride lest we 
become perfectionists and thus put 
a complete stop to the performance 
of much excellent church music, in- 
cluding Gregorian chant. The use of 
English texts with Gregorian chant 
presents to editors of such music ac- 
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centual problems which do not con- 
front those who use the original Latin 
text. Although a reliable dictionary 
may inform one that the word unto 
may be accented either un’-to or 
un-to’, this often does not solve the 
problem and the skill of a well-trained 
choral conductor is needed to help to 
solve the problem. A good choral 
conductor will know what to do, too, 
when a regular accent falls on an un- 
accented syllable, or on words like of, 
the, etc. A choral conductor dare not 
be a pedant and adhere slavishly to 
rules. Wilhelm Middelschulte used to 
say: “Regeln sind nur fiir mechanische 
Leute — Rules are for mechanical 
people only.” This does not imply, 
of course, that one should flagrantly 
ignore or transgress rules. Such an 
attitude would evince, of course, a 
woeful lack of maturity. To return to 
our subject matter, one should not go 
so far as to say, as some do, that 
Gregorian chant is to be used with 
Latin texts only. That is as wrong as 
it would be to say that chorales writ- 
ten in Germany should not be sung 
at all unless they are sung with their 
original German texts. That would be 
a good way of depriving our people 
of a great and basic part of their 
musical heritage. 

Some choral conductors find it dif- 
ficult to present liturgical music be- 
cause they are so accustomed to work- 
ing with music written for metrical 
texts that their entire concept of musi- 
cal performance is enslaved by “the 
tyranny of the measure bar.” They 
do not know what to do with music 
unless measure bars are at hand to 
serve as crutches for their perform- 
ance. Fortunately, however, modern 
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music and its composers have made 
real progress in acquainting us with 
the many advantages and beauties of 
composite and free rhythm. Polymet- 
ric, polyrhythmic, and unbarred 
music no longer surprise and vex us, 
as they did formerly, and we are grad- 
ually throwing off the tyrannous 
shackles of yesteryears and are re- 
turning to the unimpeded freedom 
which music enjoyed in a goodly 
number of centuries which preceded 
the Early Baroque. This freedom goes 
hand in hand with a return to the 
medieval authentic and plagal modes. 
As a result, we are learning to under- 
stand better, and appreciate more, 
Gregorian plainchant and _ various 
types of music written after the turn 
of the first millennium of the Chris- 
_ tian era. We are impressed more 
readily by a clean and clear perform- 
ance of melodic lines. Thick and over- 
stuffed music no longer appeals to us 
as it did a decade or two ago. The 
classic type of organ, erroneously re- 
ferred to by some as the “baroque 
organ,” as well as modern organ com- 
position line up side by side with 
plainchant which is truly plain and 
with polyphonic music which is clean 
cut and diaphanous. Modern methods 
of organ teaching as well as present- 
day insistence on regard for a clearly 
enunciated melodic line in musical 
composition help us to understand 
better the nature and purity of plain- 
chant, and choirs today perform Gre- 
gorian chant better than they did 
years ago, better than they did at the 
time I wrote my letter to Professor 
Lochner. The Foreword I wrote for 
the Introits for the church year is 
more clearly understood today, and 
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I no longer receive questions regard- 
ing statements made in it. 

I was assured at the time that I was 
the first to teach and acquaint stu- 
dents at River Forest with plainchant. 
That was in summer courses offered 
in the late 1930’s. I recall that my 
first class consisted of no more than 
six or eight students. Not a few saw 
no need for doing any kind of work in 
liturgics. Such work, it was said, is 
for pastors, not for church musicians 
and teachers. I am still amazed when 
I think back and recall that already 
by the early 1940’s the size of the 
classes had more than tripled and 
that it became necessary to put a 
larger classroom at our disposal. One 
no longer heard it said that liturgics 
and liturgical music are of concern to 
members of the clergy only. I recall 
that one musician of the church (not 
a member of the River Forest or Sew- 
ard faculties), during the first summer 
in which I taught at River Forest, 
recommended to a group present that 
they use the Schmauck settings of the 
Introits, while I, incidentally and on 
the same day, told my class that the 
Schmauck settings are unworthy of 
performance and that Gregorian set- 
tings, and even those of Matthews, 
are much better. A battle royal en- 
sued. The man who had recom- 
mended Schmauck left for a distant 
state to conduct a concert. Before he 
left, he asked me to meet with his 
group to straighten matters out. This 
was done without encountering seri- 
ous difficulties, due, in no small meas- 
ure, to the fact that the group in- 
cluded several very capable church 
musicians. I am sure that no one 
would today recommend to a class at 
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River Forest or Seward that the 
Schmauck settings be used. Occa- 
sionally I play Schmauck’s setting of 
the Introit for the Ist Sunday in Ad- 
vent to a class at the Seminary to 
illustrate my point. The result is in- 
variably that a loud outburst of laugh- 
ter comes to my ears after I have 
played no more than the first line of 
the music. Anyone trying this at River 
Forest or Seward would have the 
same experience, I am sure, especially 
if a few voices would sing the text. 
However, there was a time when the 
Schmauck settings were sung by many 
choirs of Synod. 

There still are some, I am certain, 
who prefer the settings of Schmauck 
and the more recently published, but 
unfit, settings by Lewars to plainchant 
settings, or to the settings prepared 
by Bender, Wienhorst, Willan, and 


others. Nevertheless, the number of | 


such choirmasters is decreasing 
rapidly. This is due not only to what 
our students are taught, but also to 
changes which have taken place in 
the world which surrounds us. We 
are reminded of the Latin proverb: 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur 
in illis — Times change, and we 
change with them. The music of 
Schmauck was typical of the music of 
its day. Despite its crudeness and 
naivete, it was used by many who 
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were consecrated and even talented 
musicians of the church, by men 
whose spirit and attitude put to 
shame some of our day who may have 
a better and more highly developed 
musical taste but who, unfortunately, 
couple this with a spirit of sophistica- 
tion and who use certain music not 
because they are inwardly convinced 
that it is good but rather because they 
consider it the smart and modern 
thing to do. However, all such miss 
the very point which plainchant and 
other humble and self-effacing types 
of excellent church music, including 
the countless works of our Lutheran 
masters, teach us: to forget about 
pride, vainglory, and display that the 
Word be conveyed and God alone be 
glorified. This was uppermost in the 
mind of Prof. Martin Lochner, who 
remained a humble and diligent stu- 
dent and performer of musica sacra 
throughout his life and who eschewed 
the pride which might have prevented 
him, my senior, from auditing my 
classes and from continuing his 
studies in music at Northwestern 
University even in rather late years 
of his life. It was a privilege for me 
to succeed him as professor of music 
at Concordia Teachers College in 
River Forest, Il. 


Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER E. Buszin 


Curistian CrarrsMANsuip. — The teacher who gives himself to his work 
in real dedication, the student who is not content merely to get by but goes 
beyond what is required—these, provided their motive reaches past self- 
advancement to the glory of God, are practicing the principle of Christian 
craftsmanship. And the essence of this principle is that of the Parable of the 
Talents (Matthew 25:14-80), in which our Lord praises the use rather than 
the amount of the individual’s enduement. — Frank E, GAEBELEIN, The Pat- 


tern of God's Truth, p. 89. 


Competitive Athletics as an Aid to Christian 


Character Development 
Marvin R, SCHLICHTING 


The average person may regard 
a school’s athletic program either as 
a bit of relaxation from the important 
work of learning, or a source of rev- 
enue, or a showcase which generates 
a great deal of parental enthusiasm. 
While some or all of these may at 
times be by-products of organized 
athletics, especially competitive ath- 
letics, there is a higher goal than fun 
or finances. 

The real value of competitive ath- 
letics in a school, more specifically in 
a Lutheran school, lies in the funda- 
mental difference between religious 
instruction and instruction in the aca- 
demic subjects. 

When we teach mathematics or sci- 
ence, we do not consider the learning 
to be complete until the students have 
had an opportunity to practice what 
they have learned, until they can work 
the problems or perform the experi- 
ments. Instruction is only the begin- 
ning of teaching. We want not only 
to instruct, but also to observe and 
correct. 

Religious instruction, however, pre- 
sents a unique problem. We can make 
very sure that students know the rules 
of Christian behavior, but in the class- 
room we are often limited in positive 
procedures for determining the de- 
gree to which a student displays 
Christian character. We can readily 
test the student’s knowledge of Chris- 
tian standards, but not his observance 
of them. Classroom problems some- 
times give us an opportunity to dis- 
cuss Christian reactions in a specific 
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situation, but even then we are, for 
the most part, “waiting for some- 
thing to happen.” What is needed is 
a laboratory, a proving ground, to de- 
termine the efficacy of religious in- 
struction as far as character is con- 
cerned. 

Competitive athletics provides a 
proving ground. The young people 
who participate find themselves in 
a variety of challenging situations, 
and we have the opportunity to ob- 
serve their responses and to correct 
any misbehavior according to the 
standards established in the Bible. 
This opportunity is our real goal in 
supporting and encouraging competi- 
tive sports. 

Apart from the obvious benefits, 
exercise and development of skills, 
athletics and its natural and often in- 
tense desire to excel forge for us a link 
between the theory and the practice 
of Christian living. Each game and 
even each practice session provides an 
ideal chance for character develop- 
ment because we present to the young 
people an activity which is inherently 
popular and enjoyable to them, but 
which at the same time demands 
a high standard of behavior for the 
participants. 

Look at basketball for a moment 
and notice the points of Christian 
character which can be developed. 
Most of these points can be applied 
to other sports, though some of these 
may concentrate also on other char- 
acter traits. 


A good share of a person’s life re- 
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volves around competition whether or 
not he thinks of it as such. His suc- 
cess in school, his selection of a voca- 
tion or profession, his progress in that 
selection, even his social acceptance 
are all determined, at least partially, 
by comparison with others. Because 
of this he needs to develop a Christian 
attitude toward competition. This 
attitude means sportsmanship, and 
every win or loss on the basketball 
floor reinforces sportsmanlike _ be- 
havior. A boy learns to think of his 
opponents impersonally and to treat 
them as fellow creatures of God. He 
sees that it is wrong if his desire to 
win overshadows his desire to be fair. 
He learns to take a win or loss with 
good grace and to wish his opponents 
well in either case. In short, he is 
taught a healthy, Christian attitude 
toward competition. 

There are few activities in which 
young people engage which show 
them more graphically than athletics 
that a person who loses his temper 
loses a great deal more. At the same 
time an important, close basketball 
game can also place more strain on 
self-control than any other activity of 
young people. The combination of ex- 
citement and restraint molds Christian 
character habits. A boy soon learns 
that any loss of temper also loses for 
him the confidence of his teammates, 
the respect of his classmates, and per- 
haps his place on the team. Given the 
ability, his right to play depends on 
his value to the team (i.e., self-con- 
trol) in the most exciting games. 

Even many of the rules in athletics 
contribute to the development of. cer- 
tain points of character. An example 


of this is the basketball foul rule, 
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which was recently modified to re- 
quire the fouler to raise his hand to 
identify himself. The real reason for 
the change, of course, was to facilitate 
crediting of the foul by the scorer. In 
fact, however, the procedure requires 
a player to publicly admit his mistake. 
Admitting mistakes comes easy to 
some, but for the player who finds it 
difficult the training is invaluable. He 
is expected not only to admit a mis- 
take but also to continue the game 
without letting the admission affect 
his play. He learns a basic facet of 
Christian character — honesty. 

An athlete learns, too, to take criti- 
cism and to rely on hard work. A boy 
trying to make a team finds that his 
most rapid improvement occurs when 
he receives constructive criticism and 
applies hard work to eradicate the 
cause for the criticism. Almost every 
team has a boy who has, by constant 
practice, made up for a lack of natural 
ability. Young people can see that 
part of success is made up of deter- 
mination and the ability to profit from 
criticism. 

A team sport like basketball also 
develops in young people a willing- 
ness to share both blame and glory. 
The team may lose or win, but not 
the individual player. Boys learn that 
credit or blame is meaningless when 
confronted by maximum effort from 
each player. 

Competitive athletics provide in- 
valuable Christian training for young 
people by closing the door on the 
practice of having a double moral 
standard. We are all familiar with 
the churchgoing businessman who is 
honest, thoughtful, kind in his per- 
sonal life, but lowers his standards at 
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the chance to make a profit. We see, 
too, that a student whose honesty we 
can usually take for granted may 
ignore his conscience when a certain 
amount of pressure is exerted on him. 
Perhaps he may, like the businessman, 
rationalize his behavior by comparing 
it with the sins of others in the same 
circumstances. 

Athletics, under Christian coaching, 
allows only one standard of behavior. 
No matter how important the game, 
or how close the score, or how par- 
tisan the officiating, Christian sports- 
manship comes first. There is no set 
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of rules for winning and another for 
losing. Nor is there one way to be- 
have when the referee is watching 
and another when he is not. 

The excitement and competition of 
a close game gives young people a 
test in values which is more severe 
than any they normally receive, a test 
which gives a good indication of how 
well they live their Christian training. 
Because of this test, and the resultant 
opportunities to observe and correct, 
competitive athletics gives us a strong 
bridge between the theory and the 
practice of Christian living. 


blow in, blow off, and blow out. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Once there was a chap who was ambitious to be a tightrope walker. 
Stretching a wire a foot above the ground, and provided with a balancing pole, 
he found it surprisingly easy. Soon he threw away the pole. He decided that 
he didn’t really need it at all. Delighted with his success, he raised the wire 
fifty feet above the ground. Climbing to the top, he struck out boldly. Four 
doctors, two osteopaths, and a chiropractor were called in to get him untangled. 
Moral: Don’t throw away your balancing pole too soon. 


@ The ancient and venerated axiom “Know Thyself” may be the worst possi- 
ble advice, according to Herman Betz, professor of mathematics, University 
of Missouri. Says he: “If a bird could tell precisely how he sings, why he 
sings, and what he sings about, he’d never have the heart to sing again at all. 
He’d be just another professor.” 


@ A little girl returned from her first day at school and proudly proclaimed, 
“I’m the brightest one in my class.” Her mother glowed. “How is that?” she 
asked. “Well, the teacher told each of us to draw a picture on the board, and 
then the other kids were to guess what the picture was. Mine was the only one 
no one could guess!’ — Rotary Realist. 


@ The mother of a nine-year-old strenuously opposed the murderous TV pro- 
grams that come on persistently after school lets out in the afternoon. To 
prove her point, this mother counted eleven shots heard from the TV set as she 
was preparing dinner in the kitchen. She finally ordered the set turned off. 
“Imagine!” she explained, “a children’s program, and eleven killings!” Later 
she heard her son complaining to an older sister: “Mother thinks that every 
time she hears a shot, somebody gets killed. If she’d watch just once, she’d 
know it’s not that way at all. Lots of time they miss!” — Wall Street Journal 


@ In Farm Journal Wheeler McMillen stated: “The best-phrased speaking 
invitation of the season urged that I come a day before the meeting, or stay 
a day after, to have time to visit with people. I did just that and enjoyed a 
wonderful time. The way they put it was this: “We don’t want you to just 
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News of the workings of the LEA; an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


COMING? 

There are less than six months to 
go — till the 15th annual LEA-NLPTL 
convention will be held on August 4, 
5, and 6 at River Forest. The Program 
Committee reports excellent progress 
— almost 100-per-cent acceptance on 
the first request for speakers and 
panel members. How do these names 
strike you? — Messrs. Strietelmeyer, 
Simon, Koehneke, Nohl, Ahlschwede, 
Wolbrecht, Stark, Miller, Keuer, 
Kirchoff. These are some of the 
men who have accepted. Without 
divulging their particular identity or 
responsibility, we hope that your pro- 
fessional appetite will be whetted suf- 
ficiently to assure your attendance. 
This is an opportunity to make yours 
a contributing, creative, participating 
LEA membership. 


AVAILABLE 


Past publications of the LEA are 
taxing storage space. Undoubtedly 
many of you newer members were 
not privileged to receive all the ma- 
terial that has been printed. Or per- 
haps a quantity of a particular item 
would serve a particular need or proj- 
ect in your parish. The following list 
indicates approximate numbers avail- 
able, titles, and prices. These can be 
purchased through the LEA, River 
Forest office. First come, first served. 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


6 — Second Yearbook, Christian Pre- 
School Education, $1.00 


10—Eighth Yearbook, Educational 
Administration and Supervision 
of the Lutheran Schools of the 
Missouri Synod, 1914—1950, 
$2.50 

25 —Ninth Yearbook, Parish School- 
Home Relationships, $1.25 


100’s— Tenth Yearbook, The Excep- 
tional Child and the Christian 
Community, $1.00 


40 — Eleventh Yearbook, Bible-Read- 
ing Practices in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, $2.00 

10 — Visual Aids in Religious Educa- 
tion, 40 cents 

20 — The Technique of Making Calls, 
15 cents 

10—A_ Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Religious Education, 
50 cents 


100’s — A Great Commission, 40 cents 


100’s — Spiritual Growth and Professional 
Ethics, $1.00 


100’s — Industrial Arts Opportunities in 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, 
50 cents 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

As of the middle of January 1957, 
900 men teachers and 290 women 
teachers were listed as active mem- 
bers of the LEA. This is a total of 
1,190 out of a potential 4,200 teachers 
in the Missouri Synod. The Member- 
ship Committee of the LEA urgently 
asks each principal and teacher now 
a member to personally contact fellow 
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teachers for membership as soon as 
possible. This is one way to be an 
active member of the Association. 

Personal contact is the main theme 
of the Long-Range Membership Plan 
suggested by Principal Walter Dob- 
berfuhl of Milwaukee, a teacher-mem- 
ber at large on the LEA board. The 
plan was discussed at the January 
meeting of the board and is already 
in action. Each member of the LEA 
should do his best to reach out among 
his fellow teachers and draw them 
into membership. We are aiming for 
100-per-cent faculties. How about be- 
ginning with yours? 

Also growing is the National Lu- 
theran Parent-Teacher League. In 
less than five years this organization 
has enrolled nearly 500 member clubs. 
A real need is being met, and bigger 
things are in the making. Watch for 
the new filmstrip highlighting the im- 
portance of parent education and the 
NLPTL services. 


ONCE A MEMBER — ALWAYS! 

Another part of the Long-Range 
Membership picture is continuing 
membership. Help save on reminder 
costs by renewing membership on 
time. Five notices are sent out to 
members, reminding them of the ex- 
piration of membership. Each of us 
could take care of the renewal, and 
we can do it on time, if we will do it 
now rather than later. 

Your money works for you. Year- 
books cost much to produce. None 
of us could do the job alone. Through 
the LEA we can all help fill the need. 
Continue to be an active member. 


WHO SHOULD BE IN? 
The ten objectives of the LEA are 
a brief statement of the goals of all 
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teachers in Synod. This does not limit 
membership to teachers alone. Here 
are the leaders in Lutheran-Christian 
education who should be in the ranks 
of the LEA: 

All teachers in Synod 


All members of the local board 
of education 


Sunday school officers 
Youth leaders 
Pastors 


Why all of these? Because they are 
all deeply concerned with the Lu- 
theran education of the human souls 
associated with our congregations. 
The influence of the LEA can and 
should be felt in all areas of education 
within the church. The LEA is try- 
ing to serve the needs of as many 
levels and areas as feasible in accord 
with the objectives set down by its 
founders about 15 years ago. Again, 
principals, you are the “key” to open 
up avenues of service to the Lutheran 
leaders in your congregation by pro- 
moting as many individual member- 
ships as you find leaders in your 
church. Help gather them in, and 
help Christian education move for- 


d. 
Da REGRETS 


For the past several years, Prof. 
Mark Steege, representing Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, has served as 
a faithful and inspiring advisory mem- 
ber on the LEA executive board. He 
has earned a well-deserved sabbatical 
leave from his official duties, and his 
absence at board meetings is appar- 
ent. His insight and critical thinking 
provoked much thought and discus- 
sion. We congratulate him on a job 
well done. May the Lord continue to 
bless his continued efforts in behalf 
of Lutheran education. 
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’*57 RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Resolved that we have some resolu- 
tions “with teeth in them” at the LEA- 
NLPTL convention in August. Why? 
So we can take a really good profes- 
sional bite into the frontier of modern 
Lutheran education. There are many 
apparent and urgent needs to be col- 
lectively met by an association like 
the LEA. These needs are felt by 
teachers throughout the U.S. The ’57 
Resolutions Committee would like to 
gather these needs in the form of pro- 
posed ideas from all Missouri Synod 
school faculties and local boards. 

Send resolutions to any of the fol- 
lowing appointed committee mem- 
bers: 


Lewis J. Kuehm, Chicago, II., Chairman 
Paul Lohr, Anaheim, Calif. 

Edgar Schlimpert, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edwin E. Zielske, Rochester, Minn. 


This is an opportunity to develop an 
active and creative membership role 
for yourself as an individual teacher, 
your school faculty, or your board of 
Christian education. Here is some- 
thing to think over and act on: Should 
our teachers know and be more active 
in current affairs of local, state, and 
Federal government? Is there a need 
for a Department of Lutheran School 
Administrators? Shall the LEA estab- 
lish a DLSA? How soon? 


R. S. ann L. K. 


A FEW FACTS 


— Mainly through the Rural Electrification Administration some 4.9 million 
American farms — more than 90 per cent of the total — were being supplied 


with electric power in 1953. 


— Spectacular agricultural advances made through science include the 
development of hybrid corn, which today permits us to grow nearly one third 
more corn on only 82 per cent of the land needed in the early 1930's. 

— The Bureau of Public Roads estimates that one worker in seven in the 
United States has work directly connected with highways and motor trans- 


portation. 


— Older people generally retire to smaller communities in preference to 
the larger cities. Exceptions to this rule are Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, 
Dallas, Houston, Memphis, Atlanta, Miami, and Jacksonville. 


— In the United States more than nine out of ten private cars (92 per cent) 
serve for driving to and from work and for shopping; nearly three out of four 


are used in making a living. 


— Ships carry more than three fourths of the total tonnage of goods 
exchanged among nations and continents. 


— Limited job opportunities for older people, coupled with a rising average 
life span, have come to mean that at age 60 the average person can look 
forward to fifteen years of life but only nine years of wre 


— Veterans of American wars numbered about 19 million in 1950, or 40 per 
cent of the adult male population of the United States. 


— Statistics show that the rise in mechanization has been accompanied by 
a steady increase in the number of jobs. In 1880, when only 17% of the total 
work energy was supplied mechanically, there were 17 million jobs in the U. S. 
In ’54 machines did 95% of the labor and employment soared to 62 million. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John Choitz, F. S. Janzow, Theo. Kuehnert, Elfrieda Miller, A. F. Schmieding. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


BIBLE COMMENTARY: THE MINOR PROPHETS. By Theo. Laetsch, D. D. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 566 pages. $5.00. 


This book is a notable contribution by a sound Biblical scholar to the interpretive 
literature on the Minor Prophets. It is the second volume of a new commentary of the 
Bible being prepared under the direction of the Literature Board of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. The Board’s purpose of creating in Bible students an eager desire 
to increase their understanding of the Scriptures should be admirably served by this 
volume; for it combines a completely lucid and even popular manner of presentation with 
scholarly and spiritual substance. 

The work begins with a treatment of the historical background of literary prophecy. 
The majority of the twelve books are also introduced individually and related to the 
conditions of their time. In addition, the commentary on the text always keeps the reader 
aware of the historical and social context in which each prophet labored and preached. 
This is one of the reasons why the Twelve Prophets (by no means “minor” in the sense 
of being of inferior inspiration, authority, or reliability) become very much alive in 
Dr. Laetsch’s work and speak so directly also to our time. 

For scholarly study on the part of those equipped with a knowledge of Hebrew the 
author provides detailed grammatical notes. These, however, are set apart typographically 
from the main commentary. Thus they will interfere little with an easy use of the com- 
mentary by those who do not command the original tongue. And there should be many 
such readers. We hope this commentary will stimulate study of the intensely practical 
utterances of the Twelve Prophets not only by pastors and teachers but also in Bible 
classes, in meetings of the Sunday school staff, and in the home. ¥..5. J. 


EDUCATION 


READING IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By William H. Burton. Collaborators: Clara 
Bell Baker and Grace K. Kemp. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1956. 608 pages. List price, $7.47; net school price, $5.60. 


Whenever Dr. Burton writes or edits a book in education, this reviewer sits up, as it 
were, and takes note, because he knows from his previous writings that one may expect 
a comprehensive and scholarly product written in a fluent style. All of this applies to 
Reading in Child Development. No particular new research is brought to bear on the 
important field of reading, but the author has canvassed a wide range of materials and 
interpreted them, apparently following the law of parsimony. The Index of eight solid 
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pages makes the book a ready reference for the teacher, the research worker, and the 
advanced student of reading methodology. The beginning student may have some difficulty 
finding his way through the 608 pages of empirical and theoretical data. A, Fab. 


LANGUAGE LEARNINGS. Kindergarten, Grade 1, Grade 2. By Mathilda Bailey, Edna 
M. Harrocks, Esther Torreson. New York: American Book Company, 1956. 170 pages. 


This small volume is a neat little package of information about language learnings 
in kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 2. It discusses the nature of the child at the several 
levels, oral communication, the approach to written expression, and the enjoyment of 
children’s literature. The methodology in beginning reading is given incidental attention. 

While the book is intended for teachers, it is written in a language which would also 
appeal to parents. Since much of the language learning is already under way by the time 
the child enters kindergarten, parents need guidance even more than teachers. 

y AN Ge 8 


HISTORY OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS CONFERENCE. Supervision and Promotion 
of Christian Education by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. By A. C. Stell- 
horn. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 47 pages. Free. 


The Superintendents Conference published this history at its own expense. A limited 
number of the booklets were turned over to Dr. A. C. Stellhorn for free distribution. A copy 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Stellhorn in care of The Board for Parish Education, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. The supply 
is limited. J.C. 

SOCIOLOGY 


FOUR TEENERS. How Dan and his pals solve teen-age tangles God’s way. By Dorothy 
Grunback Johnston. Chicago: Scripture Press, 1956. 125 pages. $2.00. 


In a connected story which runs through the book, four teen-agers encounter problems 
common in our day. The two boys and two girls solve these problems in a unique but 
very interesting way. The author shows the effect of following God’s directions and of 
confessing before one’s associates acceptance of His way of life. The story demonstrates 
the Scriptural truth that the Holy Spirit works miracles in human hearts through the 
testimony of those who have been brought to faith and reflect it by their conduct. Because 
of the religious approach to the solution of disturbing teen-age problems in our day, this 
book deserves to be read by our Christian boys and girls who face situations like those 
which the author weaves into this well-written story. ee Re 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR PARENTS. By Ernest J. Osborne. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. 122 pages. $1.75. 


This book is intended to be a teen-agers’ guide toward understanding their parents. 
Boys and girls are reminded that their parents were teen-agers themselves at one time 
and had experiences, wishes, and desires similar to those of their teen-age boys and girls 
today. Frank discussions with parents are suggested. Specific examples are cited as 
illustrations to show how mutual understandings can prove helpful to meet personal and 
social situations which teen-agers face today and which often become serious problems 
for them and their parents. 

This book really serves a two-way purpose. If read by parents, it will help them 
understand themselves. It will lead them to realize that their teen-age boys and girls 
have experiences similar to those which confronted the parents when they were teen- 
agers; but since situations today are different from those of a generation ago, parents 
are led to give these changes their honest and sympathetic consideration. All of this 
will contribute toward a satisfactory and, it is hoped, happy family life. 
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The author is one of the leading family-life specialists in our country. His viewpoints, 
judgment, and advice are sound. He discusses a very important phase of modern family 
life. This book is highly recommended as timely reading material in the home and deserves 
a place in the library of every high school. TK 


CHILDREN’s Books 


EASY TO MAKE TOYS AND GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Vernon Howard. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. 32 pages. $ .50. 
Inexpensive toys and games can be made from materials such as paper, cardboard, 
wood, spools, and other easy-to-get items. The games are good for family play, parties 
and picnics, summer day-camp activities, Cub Scouts, etc. E. M. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


“CONSENSUS ON RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS.” By Alfred E. Parker. Phi Delta 
Kappan, January 1957, p. 145. 
A conference on religion in the public schools was held during July 1956 at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Conclusions drawn: 

American public schools have a responsibility for communicating religious values to 

youth in all grades. The values are: 

1. Religion in an individual’s life, including an awareness of od a reverence for 
a supreme being. 

2. A respect for the religious beliefs of others. 

3. An appreciation of the importance of religious institutions in family and com- 
munity life. 

Specific recommendations included the following: 

1. Creedal religion should not be taught in the schools. 

2. Schools should teach about religion wherever it is a part of the curriculum in such 
subjects as social studies, English, art, and music. 

3. Students who ask questions about a specific religion or a religious belief should be 
referred to their minister, priest, or rabbi. 

4. Our American heritage, as handed down by our founding fathers, should be con- 
tinually taught and revitalized in the minds of youth. 

5. The Bible should be used in our English classes as a source book and for examples 
of literature. 

6. The definitions of moral and spiritual values as stated in the Report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 1951, should be a guide 
for all schools. Responsibility for making these definitions a part of the curriculum 
is the school’s principal’s, but they should be particularly taught by the example 
and influence of the classroom teacher. 

7. University schools of education should include courses about the world’s religions 
so that teachers may have an objective point of view when teaching pupils who 
come from different religious backgrounds. 

8. Character education is a responsibility of the home, church, and school, with all 
three co-operating. 

And finally, conference members agreed, after examining the evidence, that our schools 

are not godless. f2G, 
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“TEACHER MORALE AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION.” By Frederick L. Redefer. 
The Nation’s Schools, February 1957. Page 53 f. 


Little research exists on what we know about teachers and teaching. Many studies 
need to be carried on, defining satisfaction gained from teaching and its effects on the 
morale of the teacher. Teacher morale can be observed, and items which contribute to 
it can be reported. 


This article points out the need for more research on the teacher as a teacher and 
what makes him happy or unhappy in teaching. es bao 


A MEMO FROM MO 


March 1, 1957 
DEAR SUSAN: 


I’m not surprised to hear that your pupils stared disbelievingly when you 
told them St. Valentine was a Christian martyr —and not just an excuse to 
exchange amorous glances and cards. Many would probably also be surprised 
if told the real story of St. Patrick come the 17th. 

I suppose that custom and commerce took most of the Christianity out of 
these two festival days. But I suspect that some of this is also our own doing. 
Having lost much of our concern for spiritual heroes of the past, we no longer 
take time to hold them up before our pupils. 

The saints and the modern Lutheran are in a constant state of tension. The 
saints are trying to break into the Lutheran’s life, while the Lutheran is trying 
to hold the saints out. He doesn’t quite know why he acts this way, though 
he suspects it has something to do with not wanting to become “too Roman.” 

I’m afraid, Susan, the pendulum has swung too far. I think it’s time we 
push it back to the center. But this requires some rethinking. Certainly all of 
us who are one with God through Christ are saints, i.e., “holy.” Yet a narrower 
definition of the term is also valid. Thus for centuries the church has granted 
the title “Saint” to all the apostles, evangelists, and other men and women 
named in the New Testament. Most of the martyrs and early fathers have also 
been so honored. 

Both the Augsburg Confession and its Apology condemn invoking the saints. 
But the Confession also stresses “that the memory of saints may be set before 
us, that we may follow their faith and good works.” The Apology approves 
a “threefold honor” to the saints: (1) “thanks to God because He has shown 
examples of mercy, because He has shown that He wishes to save men, because 
He has given teachers or other gifts to the church”; (2) “the strengthening of 
our faith” — seeing Peter forgiven increases our conviction that grace covers 
sin; (8) imitating the faith and the virtues of the saints. , 

May I suggest that you try to teach more about the saints? Once the child 
knows and loves his Savior, share with him the lives of these spiritual giants. 
Search your church histories, encyclopedias, and Bible dictionaries for stories. 

Watch the church calendar, too. Your school will be in session on April 25, 
St. Mark the Evangelist’s Day. On Monday tell the children about St. Mark; 
on Tuesday have them construct his symbol (the winged lion); on Wednesday, 
if your pupils are advanced enough, spend a few minutes going over the propers 
(Lutheran Hymnal, p. 90); and on Thursday, the “red-letter day,” hold special 
matins for the whole school. 

I hear you asking, “Where do I get the time for all this?” Unfortunately 
you'll have to supply the answer. As with so much in education, this, too, is 
a matter of priorities. If you are convinced that a child should know about the 
saints, you'll find the time. The less important must always give way to the 
more important. 

Liturgically yours, 
Mo 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Gifts and Bequests. — December 1956 
witnessed a large outpouring of monetary 
gifts to the Seminary designated for various 
purposes. Especially worthy of note is a 
$40,000 gift from Mrs. Wm. Scheele, Ridge- 
wood, N.J., the interest from which will 
be used for scholarships on the undergrad- 
uate level. Mrs. Scheele’s generosity thus 
for the first time makes financial aid avail- 
able to needy and deserving undergrad- 
uate students. Heretofore such financial 
assistance could be provided only at the 
postgraduate level. 

Another anonymous donor has made avail- 
able $400 for the purchase of Communion 
ware to be used during the various campus 
Communion services. Total amount of gifts 
and bequests received in December was 
almost $46,000. 

Riedel Summoned to Eternal Rest. — 
Again within the short span of a year 
the Lord in His inscrutable wisdom and 
providence has taken to Himself in heaven 
a beloved young faculty member. Following 
complications resulting from a ruptured 
appendix, Paul Herbert Riedel, 35, instructor 
in philosophy, departed this life early in the 
morning of December 21 at Lutheran Hos- 
pital, St. Louis. 

At the memorial service held at Bethel 
Church the following day, Dr. Richard R. 
Caemmerer comforted survivors, colleagues, 
and friends on the basis of 2 Cor. 1:3, 4. 
Interment was at Paramus, N. J. 

Successor to Riedel. — Because of the 
death of Rev. Paul H. Riedel, instructor in 
philosophy, Mr. Herman C. Waetjen, B. D., 
instructs classes in philosophy the second 
semester at Concordia Seminary. A graduate 
of Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, 
N. Y., Mr. Waetjen received his degree from 
the St. Louis Seminary in 1953. Since then 
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he has spent two and one-half years at the 
University of Tiibingen, where his major 
field of specialization was New Testament 
Exegesis and his minor field, Systematic 
Theology. As a recipient of a Tiibingen 
scholarship, he studied Archaeology for 
one year at the University of Jerusalem. 
Mr. Waetjen is a candidate for the degree 
of Dr. Theol. and is writing his dissertation 
on “The Influence of Rabbinic Methods of 
Interpretation upon the Gospel of Matthew.” 
Rehwinkel Returns from World Trip. — 
After an absence of almost six months, 
Dr. Alfred Rehwinkel has returned to the 
campus. On his sabbatical leave he traveled 
around the world, covering over 38,000 
miles. Flying first to Australia, he journeyed 
next to India, then on to the Middle East, 
then to Rome, Germany, Paris, and London, 
and back to the United States. His entire 
journey was made by air with the exception 
of the final portion, which was made by 
sea from England. He resumed his regular 
class schedule for the second semester. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Meeting of Special Committee. — Jan- 
uary 16 and 17 a special committee held 
a meeting at Concordia for the purpose of 
continuing its study of the relationship be- 
tween psychology, psychiatry, and the doc- 
trine of man as understood by the Christian 
church. Participating in the meeting were 
Dr. Paul E. Mehl, chairman of the com- 
mittee and chairman of the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Dr. A. F. Schmieding, chair- 
man of the Division of Education and Psy- 
chology at Concordia; Dr. Sophie Schroeder- 
Sloman, practicing psychiatrist, Oak Park, 
Ill., and clinical assistant professor at the 
University of Illinois Medical School, Chi- 
cago; Rev. H. Richard Klann, Ph. D., co- 
ordinator of Lutheran student work in 
greater New York City, Bayside, N. Y.; and 
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Dr. Kenneth H. Breimeier, professor at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

The committee, working on a grant from 
the Scholarly Research Committee of Synod, 
is nearing completion of its report of the 
conflicts and agreements in the areas men- 
tioned. Publication of the report is hoped 
for in 1957 under the auspices of the Con- 
cordia Seminary Graduate Studies. 


Kuehnert and Geiseman Contribute Chap- 
ters. — Among contributors to a book en- 
titled Helping Families Through the Church 
are Theodore J. C. Kuehnert, Litt. D., pro- 
fessor at Concordia, and Rev. Otto A. Geise- 
man, Th.D., pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, River Forest. Dr. Kuehnert, pro- 
fessor of education and social science, con- 
tributed two chapters to the book, “What's 
Right and Wrong with the American Fam- 
ily?” and “Family Crises.” Dr. Geiseman’s 
two chapters are “Premarital Counseling” 
and “The Pastor and the Family.” Dr. Geise- 
man has written a book in this area before, 
namely, Make Yours a Happy Marriage, and 
is widely known for his lectures and for his 
pastoral counseling in that field. 


Helping Families Through the Church 
is intended “to serve especially the parish 
pastor, the Christian teacher, the director 
of religious education, the active laymen and 
women in the local church who work with 
children, young people, and adults, as they 
inaugurate and strengthen family life ed- 
ucation.” The editor of the book is Rev. 
Oscar E. Feucht, secretary of adult educa- 
tion of the Family Life Committee of Synod. 
The book is published by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis. 


BHE Examines Concordia. — In the last 
full week of January, Arthur M. Ahlschwede, 
assistant executive secretary, and Robert 
Hopmann, research assistant of the Board 
for Higher Education, spent the week sur- 
veying Concordia. It was reported that the 
examiners were well pleased with the institu- 
tion and noted “the wonderful extent of 
student participation in the classrooms.” 

The visit was the first of what are to 
be regular, thorough, and formal visits every 
three years by the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. Along with studying the administrative 
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departments of the college, the surveyors, 
for their report, visited at least one class- 
room of each instructor. Special attention 
was given to the library, academic proce- 
dures and standing, condition of the build- 
ings, business management, and opinions 
of the students and staff. 

Leading Educator Speaks. — Dr. Eugene 
Youngert, superintendent of the Oak Park 
and River Forest High School District, was 
the speaker at the second President’s Forum 
on Monday, January 28, at 8 p.m. in the 
Student Union Hall. “New Horizons in the 
Education of America’s Youth” was the sub- 
ject of his address. 

Dr. Youngert is a graduate of Columbia 
University and holds honorary doctorates 
from Cornell College and Augustana Col- 
lege. Prior to his present position he was 
professor at the University of Vermont and 
visiting professor at the University of West 
Virginia. 

Honor Students. — A special reception on 
January 7 honored twelve students of Con- 
cordia for making “Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities for 1956—1957” and 29 students for 
making the Dean’s Honor List. President 
Koehneke and the dean of students, Pro- 
fessor Carl F. Halter, spoke to the honor 
students. Selection for the “Who’s Who” is 
made on the basis of suggestions from the 
student body committee, followed by rating 
as to academic standing. 


Summer School 
Workshops and Seminars, June 16—29 
(4 term-hour credits may be earned ) 
Registration: Sunday, June 16, 7:00 Pp. m. 
Beginning: Monday Morning, June 17 
A. Graduate 
The Spiritual Growth of the Child 
The Administration of Parish Education 
B. Undergraduate 
Arts and Crafts 
Kindergarten 
Outdoor Education 
Primary 
Service Playing and Materials 
Youth Leadership 
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Courses, July 1— August 2 
(8 term-hours may be earned) 
Classes Begin: Monday Morning, July 1 
A. Graduate 
Evaluation in Christian Schools 
Historical Geography in Bible Lands 
The Lutheran Confessions 
Sciences in Our Society 


B. Graduate-Undergraduate 
A-341 Messianic Prophecies 
A-344 Interpretation of Acts 
A-346 Interpretation of John 
B-307 Communication Media 
B-368 Modern British Poetry 
C-304 The Reformation 
C-342 Conservation of Natural Resources 
D-319 Evolution 
E-311 Music in the Baroque Era 
E-313 Organ Repertoire, Registration, 
and Design 
Educational Administration and 
Supervision 
Psychology of Adjustment 
Psychology of Adolescence 


F-305 


F-316 
F-317 


C. Undergraduate 

A-101 Doctrine I 

A-202 Doctrine II 

A-303 Doctrine III 

A-121 Introduction to Bible 

A-122 Old Testament Introduction and 
Survey 
The Church in America 
Problems in Religious Education 
Communication I 
Communication II (Speech) 
Speech Correction 
Introduction to Literature 
Introduction to Sociology 
American Government 
Survey of United States History 
History of Western Civilization 
(A.D. 1500 to present) 
Principles of Geography 
Survey of Physical Sciences 
Art I 
Music Theory III 
Music Education 
Beginning Teacher 
The Primary School 
Educational Psychology 
The Teaching of Religion 


A-336 
A-369 
B-101 
B-102 
B-252 
B-220 
C-251 
C-221 
C-131 
C-102 


D-141 
D-201 
E-141 
E-222 
E-368 
F-103 
F-262 
F-311 
F-361 
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F-362 The Teaching of the Language 
Arts 

The Teaching of the Social 
Studies 

Mathematics for Teachers 


F-363 


F-364 


For further information, write to: Summer 
School, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Sacred Concert. — The Concordia College 
Chorale and the Concordia College Or- 
chestra presented a concert of sacred music 
on Sunday, January 20. 

The performance featured the cantata 
Alles was ihr tut by Buxtehude. At the 
request of a Lincoln station, KOLN-TV, the 
cantata was presented on television on 
February 3. 

The choral part of the program featured 
works by Walther, J. S. Bach, Franck, 
Palestrina, and Purcell. 

The program also included a performance 
of Corelli’s D Major Trio Sonata for two 
violins, cello, and organ, and the Sonata 
Pian’ e Forte, for double brass choir, by 
Giovanni Gabrieli. 

The entire program was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Krutz. 

Marxhausen Declines Offer. — Prof. Rein- 
hold P. Marxhausen has decided to remain 
at Seward. He has declined an attractive 
offer made to him by Valparaiso University. 

Mr. Marxhausen has gained considerable 
fame for his original ideas on the use of 
new media for art and for his clear and 
interesting lectures on art. 

Making practical objects out of discarded 
materials has been one of Mr. Marxhausen’s 
special hobbies. Photography and nature 
study are also among his outside interests. 

Paintings by an Indian. — Four primitive- 
type paintings have been presented to Con- 
cordia’s Art Department by Laine Kohtz of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., a graduate of Concordia. 
The paintings are by Braveheart, a middle- 
aged Indian, who does not take money for 
his pictures and paints solely for the love 
of it. 

Dr. Koenig, who spent his life collecting 
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works of art and has given them to Con- 
cordia as a permanent collection, states that 
he is amazed at what this artist does in 
primitive art. 

Braveheart has no money for oil paints 
or brushes. He uses house paints given him 
and cuts up discarded paint brushes used by 
house painters. Braveheart uses cardboard 
or anything else handy for his paintings, 
which have a true “oil” effect. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mission Emphasis Week. — A panorama 
of educational and missionary activity was 
spread before students and faculty members 
by five churchmen who served as guest 
speakers on three days during Concordia’s 
annual “Mission Emphasis Week,” Jan- 
uary 28—February 1. 

Rev.. Walter H. Storm, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Missions to the Blind, 
reported that the Board’s magazine for the 
blind is now being sent to 1,300 subscribers 
in twenty-three different countries. He also 
announced publication of a new magazine 
for blind children. Rev. Storm expressed 
grateful acknowledgment to students and 
staff members of their recent contribution 
of $530 for a talking book for the blind. 

Rev. James G. Manz, pastor of First Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, and mem- 
ber of the Board for Higher Education, 
described mission work in a metropolitan 
interracial neighborhood. “There is some- 
thing wonderful and terrifying about work 
in an inner-city area,” Rev. Manz stated. 
“Great problems challenge the missionary. 
The Gospel of the Cross is the only true 
solution.” 

Rev. Erich Brauer, Executive Secretary 
of the South Wisconsin District Board for 
Parish Education, pointed out that “Chris- 
tian education and evangelism are insep- 
arable twins. Christian education contains 
within itself the real dynamic for mission 
work. Our Christian-education agencies,” 
Rev. Brauer asserted, “are never an end in 
themselves but a means to an end. That 
end is service. And if we were to place 
a label on that service, it would be the word 
EVANGELISM.” 
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Rev. Henry Otten, missionary to the Mo- 
hammedans on the southwestern (Malabar) 
coast of India and a 1943 alumnus of Con- 
cordia, declared that “four Lutheran mis- 
sionaries during the past five years have 
done more among the Mohammedans than 
the Crusades did in 300 years. They have 
won the confidence and the love of the 
Mohammedans.” 

Juvenile Delinquency. — “Juvenile delin- 
quents represent three per cent of American 
youth.” This announcement was made by 
Prof. Robert O. Bannon on January 21 in 
an address to the Concordia College Men’s 
Club. Professor Bannon also mentioned that 
one fourth of our high school students come 
from broken homes. He stressed the im- 
portance of providing training for parents, 
religious leaders, and educators to help them 
recognize symptoms and danger signals of 
juvenile delinquency. He urged that young 
people have the privilege of growing up in 
secure, co-operative families, where child 
care and guidance are given intelligently 
and according to Christian principles. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KAns. 


New Enrollments for Second Semester, — 
Eleven new students have enrolled for the 
second semester. Nine are in the junior col- 
lege department and two in the academy. 
Of the eleven, seven are following programs 
which prepare them for service in the 
church. The eleven new students will coun- 
terbalance the losses of the first semester 
through graduation, transfer, and dropping 
out for scholastic reasons. 

Before the Christmas holidays advisers for 
students in the junior college and high 
school departments met with their advisees 
to arrange programs for the second semes- 
ter. The new system eliminated most of the 
last-minute activities which had in the past 
marked second-semester enrollments, 


Staff Handbook. — The faculty handbook 
committee is continuing its work. To date 
a chart showing the areas of administrative 
responsibility has been outlined, the duties 
of the various administrative offices drawn 
up, and many of the policies and procedures 
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for these offices formulated. It is hoped that 
before the end of the present school year 
most of the handbook will be completed. 


Leadership Conference. — A series of five 
student leadership conferences was held on 
the campus beginning February 6. The con- 
ferences, organized as an activity of the 
student assembly, were designed to provide 
students with a fundamental knowledge of 
leadership techniques and an understanding 
of the problems that confront leaders. The 
weekly conference topics were the follow- 
ing: February 6, “Leadership and You”; 
February 18, “Parliamentary Procedure”; 
February 20, “Creative Thinking”; Febru- 
ary 27, “Dealing Successfully with People”; 
March 6, “Problems and Rewards of a 
Leader.” 


Student Project. — The student body has 
adopted as its project this year the raising 
of $500 to provide equipment and supplies 
for a foundling home in Nigeria, Africa. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Death of President Emeritus. — President 
Emeritus Theodore Brohm, who retired in 
1950 after 41 years as president of California 
Concordia College, died January 5 at the 
age of 77. Funeral services were conducted 
January 8, the Rev. Herman C. Theiss, Prof. 
Emest F. Scaer, and Rev. Frank A. Hae- 
dicke officiating. 

Theodore Brohm was born in Addison, 
Ill., November 23, 1879. He was graduated 
from Concordia, Milwaukee, Wis., and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. After serving a 
parish in Detroit, Mich., he came to Oak- 
land in i909 to become the first president of 
the Oakland Concordia. He saw the school 
grow from a small beginning in a residence 
in East Oakland to the present modern 
facilities serving over 200 students. His wife 
Selma preceded him in death in May 1955. 
He is survived by two daughters and a son, 
a brother, and two sisters. 

In the words of President Emest Scaer, 
“The deceased left a lasting mark on Cal- 
ifornia Concordia College in his singleness 
of purpose, humility, and his concern for 
the individual student. His task is finished; 
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but the work to which he dedicated his life 
is, humanly speaking, far from finished. If 
we would honor his memory we will deter- 
mine to know what God would have us do 
educationally on the fast-expanding West 
Coast, and then we will set ourselves to the 
task with singleness of purpose, to the glory 
of God and the building of His kingdom.” 


New President Installed. — Prof. Emest 
F. Scaer, for 33 years a member of the fac- 
ulty and head of the English department of 
California Concordia College, has accepted 
the call to the presidency and was installed 
March & at Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
Oakland. 

Prof. Scaer was born in 1900 in Winfield, 
Kans., where his father was one of the 
founders of St. John’s College. He was grad- 
uated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
in 1922 and spent his vicarage year in Hum- 
boldt, Kans. After spending several years at 
Columbia University, New York, he ac- 
cepted an appointment to the Oakland Con- 
cordia and was permanently called in 1926. 
Prof. Scaer is author of the textbook Pur- 
poseful English. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


President Returns. — Dr. Thomas Coates, 
Concordia’s president, returned to the col- 
lege after having taught for a semester at 
our seminary in Japan. On his return trip 
he made visits to Hong Kong, Formosa, and 
the Philippine Islands. The students and 
faculty arranged a welcoming banquet 
shortly after his arrival. 


Campus Activities. — Under the supervi- 
sion of Miss Handorf, college nurse, most 
of the students of Concordia received their 
first polio immunization shot this month. 
The second immunization shot will also be 
given on the campus. The students will 
then be able to have their family doctor 
complete their immunization this summer. 

The students collected $60.95 for Hun- 
garian Relief shortly before the Christmas 
holidays. 

On Friday, January 18, Concordia hosted 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League zone meet- 
ing of the Portland area societies. 
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LuTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Official Visitation. — Dr. Oliver Harms, 
Fourth Vice-President of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, made an official 
visit to the Concordia campus during Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Harms is pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church in Houston. 


Choir Tour. — The Concordia Chapel 
Choir, directed by Prof. Ivan Olson, plans 
to go into northeast Texas and Louisiana 
for its annual spring tour scheduled for 
March 14—19. The mixed choir will pre- 
sent concerts of sacred music in Waco, Fort 
Worth, Tyler, and Thorndale, Tex., and 
Shreveport, La. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Reiner Joins Faculty. — Rev. Albert F. 
Reiner was inducted as an assistant profes- 
sor on January 27 at a special service at 
Concordia. Prof. Reiner was a graduate and 
valedictorian of Concordia’s first graduating 
class in 1925. He served a number of par- 
ishes in Alberta and British Columbia and 
moved to Edmonton from Kelowna, B. C., 
where he also held the position of chairman 
of the British Columbia pastoral conference. 
His teaching areas are German and religion. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
Rev. John E. Herzer, long-time Concordia 
instructor. 

Chorus Plans Spring Tour.— The Con- 
cordia Male Chorus is currently planning 
a spring tour in the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Thirteen concert appear- 
ances will be made at major Lutheran 
centers. 


BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Some of the bills before Congress which 
pertain to education are the following: 

H.R. 1; H.R. 1107; H.R. 1120; H.R. 
1130 — all pertain to Federal aid in some 
way. H.R. 1 suggests Federal aid to state 
and local communities for school construc- 
tion. 

H. R. 82 — stop Federal loans to colleges 
for housing. 
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H. R. 95 — provide scholarships for needy 
students and set up a Bureau of Older Per- 
sons in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

H. R. 590 — permit an income tax exemp~- 
tion of $1,000 rather than $600 for a child 
going to college. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Pack Your Bags. — The National Educa- 
tion Association has 12 tours scheduled for 
the summer of 1957. Credit can be earned 
toward advanced degrees. Prices range from 
$235 to $2,320. 

“Sehr Gut.” — In 1952 public school chil- 
dren in 89 communities were learning 
foreign languages in kindergarten through 
Grade VI. In 1955 foreign languages were 
being taught in 357 communities. 

Not Enough. — Although the college pop- 
ulation is expected to double by 1975, only 
20 per cent of all college graduates are ex- 
pected to enter the teaching profession. 

Bigger — Better? — In 1900, when the 
population of the United States approxi- 
mated 76,000,000, its college enrollment was 
237,592 (0.31 per cent of the population). 
In 1955, when the total population approx- 
imated 165,000,000, college and university 
enrollments totaled 2,720,000 (1.6 per cent 
of the population). Currently, about 40 
per cent of our college-age population 
(18—21 years) is in school. 

Upset the Fruit Basket. — The Bureau of 
Educational Research at the University of 
Illinois has discovered that the largest state 
high schools have an annual teacher turn- 
over of 8 per cent, whereas the high schools 
with fewer than 10 teachers have a turnover 
of nearly 80 per cent. 


Correction. — On page 214 of the Jan- 
uary issue of LuTHERAN EpucatTion, the 
following statement appears: “About 78 per 
cent of its (Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod) elementary school children and 90 
per cent of its high school children attend 
public schools.” This is not correct. The 
percentages are approximately 68 and 94. 
The total Lutheran elementary school en- 
rollment in North America now exceeds 
125,000, and the high school enrollment (in- 
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cluding community Lutheran high schools, 
high school departments in our Synodical 
colleges, and ninth grade) is close to 7,500. 


There Is Hope. — College-bound seniors 
in the top five per cent of their high school 
classes were asked their career choices. The 
highest six choices were: teaching, 30 per 
cent; engineering, 16.7 per cent; science re- 
search, 10.7 per cent; medicine, 9.4 per cent; 
business, 7 per cent; nursing, 3.9 per cent. 
Of the 30 per cent selecting teaching as a 
career, only 455 were boys, while 3,199 
were girls. Thus about seven times as many 
of the ablest girls, as compared with the 
ablest boys, stated teaching as a career 
choice. — The Newsletter. 


The Ever-changing Curriculum. — EI- 
mira, N. Y., public schools teach flower ar- 
rangement from the first through the twelfth 
grade. .. . Cincinnati twelfth-graders may 
choose a course called Consumer Mathe- 
matics. Students plan budgets for a young 
family, learn how to file state and local 
taxes, and find the cost of buying and 
operating a car. 


Student Service. — Synodical Conference 
students constitute ten per cent of the en- 
rollment at the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1956 the total enrollment was 16,099 
and that of Lutheran students was 1,667. 
Three services are conducted every Sunday 
morning to accommodate the students. 


Adolescent Spending. — Teen-agers spend 
or have a voice in controlling the spending 
of seven to nine billion dollars a year. 


A Shift. —On January 1 Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot retired as Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of our Federal Government to be- 
come professor and head of the Department 
of Maternal and Child Health at Harvard 
University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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On Technical Education. — The demand 
for subprofessional technicians continues un- 
abated. New technological advances in in- 
dustry and business call for workers who 
know more than the skill of pushing buttons 
and less than the high art of designing new 
machines and processes. To meet employer 
needs, vocational educators in Washington 
believe that state and local schoolmen should 
change the direction of their traditional 
courses. More technical content is the de- 
mand, meaning more emphasis on theory 
and principles, rather than hand operations. 


Prizeworthy.— The 10-millionth person 
to start training under the veterans training 
programs enrolled during December 1956. 


Conference in Iowa.— The fall confer- 
ence of the Lutheran teachers was held at 
Conroy. Fifty-four persons attended. The 
major papers were “Implications of Family 
Life for Christian Education,” “Television 
— Menace or Ally to Home and School?” 
“The Basis of Family Life Found in the 
Table of Duties of the Fourth Command- 
ment,” and “Current Trends in Lutheran 
Church Music.” 


Congratulations. — Thirty-five Lutheran 
school teachers of the Southern District met 
in New Orleans on November 19, 20, and 
21 to organize the first official District teach- 
ers’ conference. 

The new conference was organized under 
the direction of the District Board of Di- 
rectors in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the 1955 Southern District con- 
vention. It now becomes the official con- 
ference for all teachers, male and female, 
and attendance at all conference meetings 
becomes obligatory. 

The two major topics discussed were 
“Soul-Accounting in Lutheran Education” 
and “Spiritual Life.” 


Our Contributors 
Donatp A. JANSSEN, assistant principal, Central Lutheran School, Wichita, Kans. 
Lena DANNER, teacher, Immanuel Lutheran School, Orange, Calif. 
Leste R. ZepprEs, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Acnes L. ADAM, teacher, Trinity Lutheran School, Crown Point, Ind. 
Wa ter E. Buszin, professor, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marvin R. Scaiicutine, teacher, Walther Lutheran High School, Melrose Park, Ill. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Wa ter F, Orr, Santa Ana, Calif., on August 7, 1956, at the age of 65. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher for nearly 30 years in the following places: Lincoln, Seward, Scribner, 
and West Point, Nebr., and Santa Ana, Calif. 

Harotp Bacon, Cleveland, Ohio, suddenly on August 20, 1956, at the age of 34. When 
he met death in an automobile accident together with his colleague Arthur F. Kirstein, he 
had served as teacher for 18 years in the following Lutheran schools: Trinity, Stewardson, 
Ill.; Concordia, Louisville, Ky.; Trinity, Vallonia, Ind.; Immanuel and Luther Memorial, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Artuur F, Kinsre, Cleveland, Ohio, suddenly on August 20, 1956, at the age of 50. 
When an automobile accident caused his death, he had served in the teaching ministry of 
our church for a period of 29 years in the following schools: Trinity, Stewardson, IIl.; Zion, 
Maple Heights, Ohio; St. Paul, New Haven, Ind.; and Luther Memorial School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Water F, RUEBLE, Miami, Fla., on September 1, 1956, at the age of 54. After his 
graduation from River Forest in 1922 he taught for several years in Lutheran schools at 
Belfore, N. Dak., and Lyons, Ill., and then resigned from the teaching profession. 

Ericu H. HEmtTzen, New Orleans, La., on September 29, 1956, at the age of 77. He 
had served in the teaching ministry of our church for more than 50 years in various capac- 
ities in the city of New Orleans. After his graduation from Addison he served as teacher 
in the Negro mission at St. Paul’s Church; then in First English Congregation. For the last 
86 years he was principal and teacher at St. John’s. He had also been a member of the 
Young People’s Board and of the Parish Education Committee of the Southern District and 
a life member of the New Orleans Philatelic Society. 

Oscar A. G, BAUMANN, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 5, 1956, at the age of 65. He had 
served as a Lutheran teacher for 43 years at Freeport, Ill., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Martin F. WALKENHORST, Mount Clemens, Mich., on November 12, 1956, at the age 
of 63. He had taught in Lutheran schools at Seymour, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Elyria, Ohio; 
and Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Freprick A, VONDERLAGE, em., Fremont, Nebr., on November 14, 1956, at the age of 
79. He had served as teacher in the Lutheran schools at Grand Island and Hooper, Nebr. 

Frepericx W. Haack, Danville, Ill., on November 25, 1956, at the age of 89. He had 
served for 15 years as teacher, organist, and choir director at Immanuel, South Chicago, 
and Trinity, Danville. Besides he had been active in the work of the church at large as 
dean of the Boys’ and Girls’ Camp at Camp Cilca and as president of the Champaign- 
Danville Circuit Sunday School Teachers’ Association. 

Joun F. GnuseE, em., Omaha, Nebr., on December 5, 1956, at the age of 81. After 
having served as teacher in the Lutheran school at Waco, Nebr., he became superintendent 
of the Children’s Home in Fremont, Nebr. ; 

PauL HERBERT RIEDEL, St. Louis, Mo., on December 21, 1956, at the age of 85. After 
his graduation from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis he had continued his studies at both 
the University of Chicago and the University of Frankfurt am Main. In September 1956 
he became instructor in philosophy at Concordia Seminary as the successor of the late 
Donald Meyer. 

THEODORE Broun, San Leandro, Calif., on January 5, 1957, at the age of 77. After 
having served as pastor in Detroit, Mich., he became the first president of our Oakland 
Concordia in 1909. He occupied that position for 41 years until his retirement in 1950. 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 


Schoolteachers, Sunday school teachers, and pastors will find 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 
a rich source of devotional talks for children 


“Here, indeed, is a unique book of devotions for families with young children. 
While arousing the interest and participation of the little ones, it also offers rich in- 
struction for older children and adults. 


“The church has produced many prayer books for small children. This is one 
of the first devotional books to capture the interest of the child along with the 
parent and to relate this interest to a discussion of the truths of Christian faith and 
life.” — Oscar E. Feucht. 


Each devotion, and there are 200 in all, also contains a Scripture verse to re- 
member, some questions for conversation, a Bible reading for Mom and Dad and 
the older children, and a prayer for the whole family. One hundred thirty-four de- 
lightful illustrations by Francis Hook enrich the book. 

Ideal for parents who want to bring up their children in the nurture of the 
Lord but need help in playing their part well. Lends itself to total family partici- 
pation even where the children are small. Older children will enjoy it as a reading 
book. 304 pages. 6% 8%. 134 original illustrations. Full-color cloth cover and 
jacket. $3.00. Order No. 6N1055. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


Shows your school, Sunday school, church 
boards and organizations their most important job — 
and how to do it 


~ Edited by Dr. Oscar E. Feucht 


Helps the church put Christian education back in the home — helps members 
realize anew the importance of Christian family life — helps the church share 
the family problems of its members. 


REVIEWERS PRAISE IT! 


“Takes a sane, moderate approach . . . brings some of the best thinking on | 
this important function of the church’s ministry . . . a minimum of swivel-chair 
abstractions and a maximum of practical, down-to-earth laboratory-tested programs 
and procedures . . . one of those rare books with a handle on which the average 
workman can easily take hold.” — H. W. Gockel, author and director of “This Is 
the Life.” 

“The chapter on Christian mental health says so well what needs to be said 
repeatedly today . . . the bibliography is a very fine list and adds much to the 
value of the book . . . of special help to the pastor, it will be of real value to all 


leaders in the congregation. » —. Prof. A. E. Graf, Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


igo the entire problem of Christian family living in a positive — 


way. . Refreshing. . — W. A. Juergensen, Concordia Teachers College, — 
; Seward, “Nebr. 


“In our seminaries and colleges it should be a required text.” — T. J. C. Kueh- 
nert, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


“This is a book to be ordered by the dozen for absorption by key workers 


in the congregation. : Brings together the best materials yet is on _ 


family life.” — H. G. Coiner, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
344 pages 69 Cloth Binding $3.50 Order No. 15N1812 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue St. Louis 18, Missouri 


